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UNION 
PACIFIC 


...there’s your answer! 


Cool Colorado is. the home of rugged, Union Pacific provides superb service to 
white-robed peaks. In this famous mountain Denver. For example, trom Chicago, the | 
retreat you can scale lofty heights, tramp Streamliner “City of Denver’; from St. Louis- 
in pine-scented forests, ride, fish, swim, or Kansas City, the Streamliner “City of St. | 

sail. Or just relax while enjoying invigorat- Louis. ... both overnight, every night . . . 
ing days and “blanket nights.” with Pullman and Coach accommodations. 


THE SEASONED TRAVELER GOES BY TRAIN 


UNION PACIFIC 


Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room No. 76, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


| am planning a train trip to Colorado. 
Please send further details. 
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ARE YOU : 
a Beginning Teacher? 
an Experienced Teacher? 
a Busy Teacher? 


As a Beginning Teacher you need help in formu- 
lating a sound educational philosophy and assur- 
ance that you can make it work. 


As an Experienced Teacher you need a challenge 
which will keep you alert to the needs of chil- 
dren growing up in a constantly changing society. 


And all good teachers are Busy Teachers with an 
ever-increasing need for new materials, up-to- 
date information, stimulating suggestions. 


Whatever your problem, THE [NstRuUCTOR will 
help you solve it more efficiently next year. 


Objectives in education must be modified to meet 
the demands of life in a new scientific era. 
Teaching pupils to learn to work together is no 
longer sufficient. They must also learn to live 
together. With this in mind, THe INSTRUCTOR 
is assembling materials now to supply teachers 
next year with help in all branches of the cur- 
riculum. These will include 1) an extended pro- 
eram in science and nutrition which will enable 
the teacher to help pupils better interpret and 
use the physical world in which they are living, 
2) an emphasis upon activities which provide 
opportunities for social interaction, 3) a program 
of skills which will enable every teacher to do 
a better job of meeting the needs of individual 
pupils, 4) an expansion of the department of 
visual aids, and 5) the introduction of a service 
to help teachers with problems of guidance. 


With the schools in the spotlight today, you 
cannot afford to ignore the new challenge to 
education! You must not be found wanting! 
THE INSTRUCTOR comes to you each month with 
the best helps available. You may not feel 
secure in your ability to teach the fundamental 
skills of learning. There will be articles with spe- 
cific procedures outlined which you can accept 


with confidence. Or, if you need extra help with 
specific teaching problems which arise daily, the 
services of expert counselors in eight areas of 
learning are at your command. You may want 
more lesson material. This will come to you in 
the form of units, stories, seatwork, and tests. 
You may feel the need of assistance in planning 
for a wider range of activities to develop the 
creative abilities of your pupils. This you will 
find in our articles, units, plays, and art work. 
Perhaps you desire to encourage art apprecia- 
tion. A complete lesson based on the cover 
picture, and supplemented by color miniatures, 
will meet your needs. 


Naturally your pupils are interested in aviation. 
There will be an abundance of material on this 
subject. Are you looking for ways in which you 
may help, your pupils gain greater world under- 
standing? Through our stories, plays, and = 
desirable concepts can be developed. 


Would you like to have a classroom activity 
suggested to you each day? If so, refer to our 
Day by Day pages. These suggestions will also 
help you to create your own activities. 


. Do you make use of the brief suggestions in our 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club? Have your 
pupils attempted to get acquainted with children 
in other parts of the United States through the 
medium of our Club Exchange? If not, perhaps 
these two departments will help you to stimulate 
your work next year. 


THE INstRucror is planned to supply your needs 
throughout the school year, to enable you to 
proceed with confidence and success. If the 
magazine can be of greater service to you in any 
way, please feel free to write me. Letters, 
whether of criticism or praise, will be most 
welcome. I hope you will have a happy vacation. 


(2. Dee 


Editor, Tue INSTRUCTOR . 
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Enjoy Exciting Shipboard : Life 
ona 
GREAT LAKES CRUISE! 
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Ee companions, music, 
entertainment and fine food are just 
a few of the things that make a vaca- 
tion afloat with D &C one to be 
long remembered. 


There’s dancing, of course, and an 
excellent cocktail lounge for refresh- 
ment and relaxation. There’s the 
ever-changing scenery of the lake 
shores, and the excitement of explor- 
ing various ports of call. 


You have a choice of three D & C 
cruises. Each has been planned to 
give you maximum enjoyment at 
minimum expense. Entertainment 
and cruise directors on all cruises. 
So, for pleasant days and restful 
nights, plan an exciting Great Lakes 
Cruise with D & C, 


Yes, go by boat—it’s fun afloat! And 
make your reservations now / 


ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES 


(include transportation, meals and 
sleeping accommodations) 


SEVEN-DAY LUXURY CRUISE 


$8 §>° up {plus tax) 


CITY OF CLEVELAND Ii 
the largest cruise ship on the Great Lakes 


Buffalo — Detroit — Cleveland — Mackinac Island 
— Sault Ste. Marie — Chicago — Midland, Ont. 


MID-WEEK CRUISE 


$4 8° up (plus tax) 


S. S. WESTERN STATES 
Detroit — Mackinac Island — Harbor Springs 
— Midland, Ont. 


Lv. Detroit Monday 2:30 p.m.; Ret. Friday 10:30a.m. 


WEEK-END CRUISE 


$3 3° up (plus tax) 


S. S. WESTERN STATES 
Detroit — Harbor Springs — Mackinac Island 
Lv. Detroit Friday 7:00 p.m.; Ret. Monday 7:00 a.m. 


You can take your car with you on your 
D & C Great Lakes Cruise. And D & C 


will continue to carry cars on the daily 


trips between Detroit and Cleveland, 


and Detroit and Buffalo. (No freight.) D & C also operates regular passenger 


service between Detroit and Buffalo, 
and Detroit and Cleveland. 


See your travel agent for complete information, or write 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 


General Offices: 210 Wayne Street, Detroit 26. 


OFFICES AT: DETROIT « CLEVELAND + BUFFALO + CHICAGO « NEW YORK 
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This department is devoted to verse written by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which the 
verse was written. Send only verse which you are sure is a pupil’s own work, pref- 
erably that which has been done at school. Verse written by the class as a whole is 
also acceptable. Use a separate sheet. for each poem and include the pupil's name 
and grade, name and address of the school, and your name. We do not acknowledge 
or return contributions to this department. Send verse to: 


KEEP Your screen AL/VE 


An opaque. projector can keep 
your screen as alive and up-to- 
date as the latest newspapers and 
magazines, 


Just such a projector is the Es sage | 
i 


Model VA Delineascope. With it 
you can project printed pages, maps, 
photographs, ‘stamps, coins, and 
other specimens not readily obtain- 
able in slide form. 


This versatile Delineascope also 


accommodates lantern slides and, 


with attachments, 2’ x 2” slides, 


slidefilms, and micro-slides. 


More than 50,000 teachers have . 


requested our free manual: “Opaque 
Projection — A New Frontier in 
Teaching.” For your copy write to 
Dept. T-36. | 


American @ Optical 
Scientific lngeratnent Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
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TESTS..... 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


kok 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


kkk 
Write for new catalogue. 
Kktkk 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 


Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


TEACHERS: BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


| Quick! - Easy!-Private! | 


If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300— cut 


out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 


BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
] Completely private. School board, merchants, friends not 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
i BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 
during summer vacation if your salary te ! Full details 
mailed in plain envelope, cut out and mai 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. N-133 
Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines S,lowa . 
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NEW 1947 
ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 


Printed in Hectograph Ink 


Timely new -workbooks covering fundamentals of 
English for Upper Grade Level. Includes study of 
Sentences, Parts of Speech, Correct Usage, and Dia- 


graming. Forty pages of valuable information in 
each book. Answer Key included. 


Practical English Book |—Grades 7 to 12—Price $1.50 
Practical English Book 11—Grades 8 to 12—Price $1.50 
Inquiries from dealers invited, Write for discounts. 
om omen SMIAIL ORDER BLANK@ == ou om / 
School Service Company, " 
5863 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Please send information for dealers in School 


Supplies and discounts for stores. { 
Enclosed find .....s+.+05. Payment in full for i 
Book I Book II i 


Enclosed find 10c¢ in Coin for your new booklet, 
-“A GUIDE TO BETTER TEACHING,” a | 
graded illustrated Catalogue of Hectograph 
Workbooks, Flash Cards, Posters, Music, and 
many other Teaching Aids. 
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RaIN 


Hear the gentle tip-tap 

Of the falling. rain, 

Little silver soldiers | 
Marching on the windowpane. 


Rain in spring and summer 
Makes the tree leaves green, 
Flowers bloom with joy, 

Prettiest pictures ever seen. 


PupPILs oF GRADES 2, 3, 4 
Public School, Menfro, Mo. : 
Wanpa Corse, Teacher 


Notice the effective metaphor in 
the first stanza of this group poem. 


To THE FIESTA 


I was walking on the desert when I 
heard a voice say, 

“Come to the fiesta, 

Awake from your siesta, 


There is dancing, there is music, there 


is happiness today.” 


I listened and followed, until I came 
and found 

The music and the dancing; it made 
a joyful sound. 

All day we sang and feasted till the 
stars came into sight. 

Muchachos yawned and fell asleep be- 
neath the bright moonlight. 


At last the feast was over and the 


night was almost through. 

I was done: with the fiesta. 

And now back to my siesta, 

In sombrero and serape—Ill bet that 
you. would, ‘too! 


PUPILS OF GRADE 3 
Trinidad School, Arcata, Calif. 
MELBA THoma, Teacher 


An embroidered tea towel, featur- 
ing a Mexican in huge sombrero tak- 
ing a siesta, started a train of thought 
which culminated in this class poem. 


POEM TO FLASH 


I have a little dog and his name is. 


Flash; | 
And his favorite meal is hamburger 


hash. ' 


He came from. Cape Cod in a home 
by the sea; | 

But now he’s content to live inland 
with me. 


For a_pet,.Flash is perfect; for a 
show, he’s a flop;. _ 

And when he’s ‘not trimmed he looks 
like a mop! 


You may look in the north, in the © 


east, south, and west; 
But Flash is the dog that I love’ the 
best. 


Henry Hupson, 4¢h Grade 
Pentecost-Garrison School, Memphis, 
Tennessee _ yi | 
MaRTHA SHELBY CaRROLL, Teacher 


This poem was written while dogs 


were being featured in class. work. . 


Articles, stories, poems, and pictures 


were compiled into a book... 2.0... 


The Children’s Corner 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


A BirD AND a ROSE 


Hear 

With ear, 

See 

With eye, 

The small bird singing down the sky. 


Feel 

With hand, 

Smell 

With nose, 

The curling petals of a rose. 


WILLiaMETT Kesuick, 5+h Grade 
Central School, Wabeno, Wis. 
Ava Lane, Teacher 


A little Indian girl wrote this poem 
and illustrated it with sketches of a 
bird and a rose. Do you think it 
shows originality? 


THE ORIOLE’s SONG 


“Look at me! Look at me! 
In this evergreen tree. 


Quick! Quick! 


Before I’m gone! « 7 


Before I fly down to the green, green 
~. lawn! 


“Look at me! -Look at me! 


In this big tree. 

In my golden jacket and pitch-black 
wings.” 

That is what the oriole sings. 

“If you don’t hurry up, you'll never 
see me 

"Way up in the evergreen tree. 

Look! Look! Did you see me? 

I'm going right now! 


Good-by! Good-by! 


I'm flying high.” 


This is what the oriole sings. 


CAROLYN SCHINZEL, 5th Grade. 
Public School, Plymouth Center, 


- Connecticut, 


Mivprep Kerrey, Teacher 


-Has.Carolyn captured the spirit 
and tempo‘of an oriole’s song? What 
might another bird be saying? - 


BEAUTIFUL WATERS 


The moon is shining on the lake to- 
night, 
She makes it shining, she makes it 
bright. 
My heart thumps as it beats with de- 
light. 
For the lake is beauty, on this 
moonlit night. 


As I row my boat on the shallow bay, 
My sorrow of today has all gone 
| away. 
The moon is making things bright as 
Pi day. 
The lake is shining, and it makes 
me gay. 
Donatp Rust, 8¢h Grade 


District No. 7, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 
ETHEL RANDOLPH, Teacher 


Sensitiveness to beauty is charac 
teristic of poets.. How does Donald 


‘reveal his sensitiveness? How might 


another person react to this: scene?-. 


AMERICA’S FAMILY DRINK? 


She ingredient: ) Crystal-clear 7-Up pleases the taste of millions 


everywhere. That’s because 7-Up is 


of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back 
of every bottle—‘‘Contains carbonated (cheerful . . . friendly . . . the “fresh up” 


water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and that adds fun to a happy home 
soda citrates. Flavor derived 


from lemon and lime oils.” 


COPYRIGHT 1947 BY THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY 
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gar? 


aids to teaching 
better handwriting 


N the Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
| you have your choice of not one 
or two, but of thirty-three different 
point styles. It’s the one pen that 
allows you to select exactly the right 
point for the handwriting system you 
teach. Practical and priced right for 
student use. The Esterbrook Pen is 
endorsed by leading educators. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd, 

Toronto, Canada 


33) numbered point styles 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SUMMER STUDY 


A SERVICE whick is being offered 
to readers of THE INSTRUCTOR 
this year is the list below, mentioning 
some workshops, clinics, and insti- 
tutes to be conducted this summer in 
universities and colleges in the United 


States. Write to the school for fur- 
ther information using the address 
given. 

Alabama— 


State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 
F. E. Lund, Dean. June 2—July 9: Con- 
servation (special short course). 
Arkansas— 

State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 


W. C. Ferguson, Dean. Aug. 11-21: 
Health Education Workshop. 
California— 

University, of California, Berkeley, 


Calif. Marion M. Stewart, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Summer Session. June -23- 
Aug. 2: Workshop in Visual Education. 
Elementary Education Workshop. 
Colorado— 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo, 


Angeline Figley, Secretary, Summer 
Quarter. June 16—July 18: Curriculum 
Workshop. 


University of Denver, Denver, Colo, 
A. C. Nelson, Director, Summer Quarter. 
June 16—July 18: Clinic—Education for 
Living in the Modern World. Radio 
Education Workshop. Aviation Work- 
shop for Teachers. July 21—Aug. 22: 
Workshop—Education for World Un- 
derstanding. | 

Colorado State College, Greeley, Colo. 
George W. Frasier, Director, Summer 
Session. June 21—Aug. 15: Speech Clinic. 
Connecticut— — 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Conn. J. R. Rackley, Dean, 
June 23—July 25: Laboratory in Reading 
for Elementary Teachers.. Aug. 11-15: 
Workshop in Aviation Education. 
Illinois— 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Dorothy Feltham, Executive Secre- 
tary, The University of Chicago Work- 
shop. June 23—July 25: Workshop in 
Elementary Education. June 23—Aug. 2 
Workshop in Inter-group Education. 
June 23—Aug. 23: Workshop on Human 
Development and Education. June 30- 
July 2: Second Annual Conference on 
Arithmetic. July 7-11: Tenth Annual 
Conference on Reading. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Hl, E. T. McSwain, Director, Summer 
Session, Five Workshops. June 23—Aug. 
2: Arts and Crafts in the Elementary 
School. Science for Elementary Teachers. 
Community Resources and Agencies for 
Promoting Child Development. Inter- 
cultural Education. Advanced Problems 
of Organization and Administration. 

Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. Arthur H. Larsen, Acting 
Dean. June 7-27: Education Workshop. 
June. 28—Aug. 22: Workshops in Health, 
Music, and Education. July 14-18: Basic 
Reading Clinic. July 21-25: Advanced 
Reading Clinic. Rural Education Clinics 
—July 28—Aug. 1: Arithmetic; Aug. 4—- 
8: Language Arts. 
Indiana— as 

-Ball State Teachers ‘Céllesé: Macias. 
Ind. Leo. M. Hauptman, Registrar. 
Workshops as follows. June 9-July 11: 
Elementary Education. Elementary Sci- 
ence. Elementary Social Studies. 
Kansas— . 

Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kan. George E. Hill, Head, De- 
partment of Education. June 2—July 30: 
Workshop in Reading and Child Develop- 
ment. June 4—6: Library Institute. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. Director, Summer Session, 
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June 9-20: 


Odio. 


Workshop in Understand- 
ing the Child. June 23—July 3: Work- 
shop in reading. July 10-18: Workshop 
in Aviation Education. 
Maine— 

University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Glenn Kendall, Director, Summer Session, 


Aug. 11-28: Workshop in Elementary 
Education. 

Massachusetts— 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Everett L. Austin, Director of the Work- 
shop. July 7-25: Workshop in Radio 
in Education. 
Michigan— 

Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. Director, Sum- 
mer Session. Workshops as follows. June 
16—July 5: Intercultural Education. » June 
23—Aug. 1: School Camping and Outdoor 
Education. July 21—-Aug. 1: Nature 
Study. sete 
Minnesota— 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. T. A. H. Teeter, Director, Sum- 
mer Session. Workshops as follows.. June 
17—July 25: Curriculum. Childhood: Ed- 
ucation and Child Development (one: at 
undergraduate and one at graduate level). 


Music Education. . July 28—Aug: “29 
Rural Education. . : 
Nebraska— | 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Neb. Howard E. Tempero, 


Office of the Dean. Two workshops as 
follows. June 9—-Aug. 8: Air-Age Edu- 
cation. Current Educational Problems, 
including parent-teacher relations, health 
and physical education, visual aids, club 
leadership for girls and boys, Nebraska 
school law, .and personal. accounting. 
New Jersey— 

State Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 
R. L. West, President. Workshops as 


follows. July 7-18: Conservation. Ele- 
mentary Education. July 21—Aug. 1: 
Arts and Crafts. Conservation, 

New York— 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y. Dorothy Vernon 
Smith, Executive Assistant in General 
Administration. Work Conferences ~as 
follows. July 28—-Aug. 8: Problems of 
Human Relations. July 28—Aug. 15: 
Organization and Administration of Ru- 
ral Education. 

Ohio— 

Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. H. Litherland, Direc- 
tor of Teacher Education. Workshops 
as follows. June 15—Aug. 8: Elementary 
Education. June 23-27: ienrataey So- 
cial Studies. 
~ University of Cincinnatiz ‘Cincinnati, 
Gordon Hendrickson, Acting: Di- 
rector, Summer Session: June’ 2-14: Ed- 
rica inal Sociology. june. 23-28: Social 
Hygiene Institute on Education for 
Family Life. June ee 3: Health 
Education Institute. 

Kent State University,.. Kent, Ohio. 
Fren Musselman, Dean, Summer. Session. 
June 14-18: Reading Gab feraace: June 
23~July 3: Band Clinic. -Radio» In- 
stitute. July 28—Aug. 29: - Inter- 
American Institute. | 
Oregon— 

Southern Oregon College of -Educa- 
tion, Ashland, Ore. Elmo N. Stevenson, 
President. June daly 18: Workshop 
in Education. 

Pennsylvania— 

Temple University, Philadelphia, » Pa. 
Emmett A. Betts, Director, Reading 
Clinic. June 23-27: Institute on De- 
velopmental Reading, initiating a three- 
year evaluation program; emphasis for 
1947 on’ the integrated language arts 
approach to reading. 

(Continued on page 8) 


STOP CORRS! 


" SORE TOES CORNS STOPPED 


INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tig ht shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 
arg eet today and you’ll stop corns from develo 


tomorrow! But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 
rs linstantly stop painful shoe friction, lift pressure 
and quickly remove corns. Get a box NOW! 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


“Model-Store’ is FREE 


New, clean, empty boxes and cans like those 
in real stores; Guide Book, Toy Coins, ete., 
focus pupil interest. 

Regular class work in all grades is easier. 
Speeds up Arithmetic, Language, Spelling, 
Writing, Drawing, etc., and develops the per- 
sonal initiative of pupils. 

Write NOW for Fall Term supply to 


Educational Foundations, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES 


FOR THE LOWER GRADES 
Write for this book — 192 base drawings for 


Handmade Lantern Slides for ‘the lower 


grades. Contains drawings to teach Holidays, 
Seasons, Good Manners, Safety, Health, ete. 
Price $1.75 per copy (which you may return 
after examination if desired). Write to: 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


GET READY FOR SEPT. 


Order Heipful BOOKS Now for Fall 


Social Studies Units for Primary Grades........... 75¢ 
Songs for Every Season. New Compilation...... 75¢ 
Year-Round Arts and Crafts Projects ............... 75c 
Our United States. Study outlines, maps, ete. 60c 
Our Good Neighbors. Canada, Mexico, ete.......60¢ 


All books sent postpaid. Cash must accompany all orders. 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 1647, Chicago 40, II. 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary e Kindergarten e Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


10 weeks — 6weeks — 4weeks — 2 weeks 
Approved for training under “G.I. Bill of Rights” 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


OIL PAINTING 


For the person who desires to paint but has been 
unable to receive the necessary instruction. 


You Pay by the Lesson Write for Information 


Carlos Art Academ y 


Correspondence Division 


Watertown, N. Y. 


WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 


ask yOur dealer to show you 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


IT. cosTs ONLY 20% A COPY 


Catalogue te hee Selections 


due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 


w-.Helos to control 


Al RS! Sic ~ a 
organs of balance. 
‘Quiets the nerves. 


—~{ 
THE. WORLD OVER AEaEO 


Oftional College of Cducalion 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. Om Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore near lake. Beginning elasses and specially de- 
signed courses for teachers and college graduates, 
Summer term: June 20, Fall term: Sept. 15. 
Write for catalog 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF ‘ EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 714G, Evanston, fll. 


High School Course 


LM eC UT Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to rest- 
dent school work— (pegs for entrance to ere. 4 2 oy 3. 
texts sup lied, ‘Digh ons Coop) po Credit for H. S. subjects already 
eompilet ted. 3 desired, Free Bulietin on request. 


American School, grrrreg aa 23, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


“LETS LAUGH 


T he bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all-of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
THE Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


A four-year-old boy answered the 
telephone. An irate neighbor asked 
whether the little boy’s mother was at 
home. 

“No, sit, she isn’t here,” 
plied. 

“Well,” said the neighbor, “your 
ducks are in my swimming pool!” 

“Oh, that’s O.K. * They can swim,” 
the boy quickly replied. 

BETTE DUKE 
Americus, Georgia 


»he re- 


Little Junior was standing by the 
window, curiously gazing out at the 
first hailstorm he had ever seen. After 
a few moments of speculative silence, 
he exclaimed, “Oh, Mother, come, 
look, It’s raining popcorn!” 

ELLEN DOUGLASS 
Anderson, Indiana 


After several fourth-graders had 
defined nomad, they were asked to 
give an example of one. One of the 
pupils answered excitedly, “I know! 
A traveling salesman!” 

LAVERNE WILLOWS 
Fairfield, Montana 


Clara Belle, aged three, presented 
me with an egg. When I asked her 
where she found it, she replied, 
found it in the chick-chick’s bassi- 
net.” 

Ciara HILL 
Cross Hill, South Carolina 


I was explaining the different uses 
of the colon to the sixth-graders, 
when Leroy raised his hand and asked, 
“Do you put one of those double- 
decker periods after the greeting in 2 
business letter?” 

Mary Norpsy 
Bremerton, Washington 


One of my first-graders remarked, 
“Remember that artificial teacher in 
the third grade last week? My broth- 
er liked her a lot!” He was referring 
to the substitute teacher! 

MARGARET BUCKLEW 
Coshocton, Ohio 


Immediately after dinner, Mother 
removed a particularly luscious cake 
from the table, remarking, “I must 
put temptation out of the way.” 

Shortly afterwards, three-year-old 
Sheila emerged from the pantry and 
announced triumphantly, “I've just 
had some temptation!” 

DorotTHy MORGAN 
Farrans Point, Ontario 


Small Joan picked up a thumbtack 
from the floor and ran to her mother, 
who had been talking about income 
taxes, and said, ““Mother, I just found 
an. income tack.” 

RutH N. HaTHaway 
Swansea,. Massachusetts’ 


“What did you have for break- 
fast?” I asked six-year-old David. 
“Eggs, fried with their eyes open,” 
he promptly responded. 
LuciLLE EVERLY 
Omaha, Nebraska 


A question on a history test was 
“What is meant by the President’s 
cabinet?” One of the answers was 
“The President’s cabinet is a piece of 
furniture with shelves or drawers.” 

SIsTER Mary ROSE 
Clinton, Iowa 


BASIC PATTERN FORA 
GOOD BREAKFAST HABIT! 


CEREAL 


POSTS CORN TOASTI ES - 


POST CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 


A magician came to our third-grade 
room to give a performance. When 
he asked for a volunteer to help him 
do a trick, Hattie Jo enthusiastically 
raised her hand. So the magician 
granted her wish and invited her. to 
come up front. 

But, all of a sudden, Hattie Jo 
sat back in her seat, and declined to 
participate. After the show, she 
came to me and whispered, “I was 
afraid he’d turn me into a rabbit.” 

RUTH ROSENBERG 
Willow Run Village, Michigan 


Post Scripts by Kew Rance 


| 


BREAD & 
BUTTER 


(oR FORTIFIED MARGARINE) 


MILK 
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Norman was a bit reluctant about 
learning the tables of dry measure. 
Knowing that he was interested in 
horses, I said, “Norman, how are you 
going to feed that horse you expect 
to have someday if you don’t know 
how many pecks of oats there are in 
a bushel?” 

He quickly replied, “I wouldn’t 
feed him oats. Alfalfa’s better, it 
comes in bales, and it’s cheaper, any- 
way. 

Kari R. Morrison 
Elsinore, California 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 


of Corn Toasties with milk and sugar 
supplies 210 calories and 10% of 
the protein® “required daily by an 
adult! 20% of the calcium... 
5.6% of the iron...17% of the thiamine 
...and 4% of the niacin! 


% Corn Toastied (toz), milk (402z.), sugar ( 1 tsp.).1 
** Protein based on 70g. niacin based on [5 mg. 


Ss EVERY POST CEREAL is 
either WHOLE GRAIN or restored 
to WHOLE GRAIN values in the 
important nutrients: iron, 
niacin, and thiamine 


Mane 


ae SS ae 
Sos 
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THE 8-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 


Once more the incomparable DeVRY RS-ND30 
professional 16mm. motion picture sound 
projector is available to all. Compact... sim- 
plified ... sturdy ... precision built, this mod- 
ern teaching miracle now offers the latest 
electronic, optical and mechanical refinements. 
The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3-purpose 
portable 16mm. sound-on-film projector that : 


(1) dal projects both sound and silent 
films ; 


(2) shows both black-and-white and color 
film without extra equipment ; 


(3) has separately housed 30 watt am- 
plifier and sturdy permanent magnet 
speaker which afford portable Public 
- Address facilities—indoors and out. 


FREE Write today for DeVRY’S new 136 page 
. catalog of 16mm. sound and silent 
( classroom teaching films . 


. for rent or sale. 


RS-ND30 DeVry 16mm sound-on- 
Silm projector. 


4 


Each Bs by 
a Silver Plated $ .50 §$ .40 
>}. Gold Plated .60 .50 


“es Sterling Silver  .70 .60 


1-10 Gold Filled 1.00 .90 C 125 Each 
Silver Plated $1.10 $1.00 Gold P! 
R 525 Each Gold Plated 1.80 1,20 jeer Sun 
Sterling Silver $2.25 Sterling Silver 1.50 1.40 Sterling Silver = .80 
ay apne ag 1-10 Gold Filled 1.90 1.80 Gold Filled 1.10 
. top e F 
All prices subject to29 1° *t- Gold 7.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
per cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
| je 


D SUMMER SCHOOL 


Daul FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 30 to AUGUST 6 


UN iy ete A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 


itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Greatest teacher shortage in Nation’s history. Enroll 


(Fully Accredited) 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A.T. A. 


‘32 years’ superior placement service 


West and Alaska. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 
1000’s of Teachers and Supervisors needed for entireWest 
including Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest salaries, Unex- 
celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc- 
cessful in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M—NATA. 


a OO ar OO ae 
ROCKY MTF TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO. 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education, 
Each executive in order to help the students in hia 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement to 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding op- 
portunities are presented to teachers and administra- 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A. 


Enroll Where Teachers and Positions Meet = Thousands Needed 
COLORADO- ARIZONA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BOX 344, BOULDER, COLORADO 


APPLICATION $14.00 
29 PHOTOS I 


Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24x34. 
Send good head and _ shoulder 
photo, Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service, Superior Quality 
since 1898, 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 867-O La Crosse, Wis. 


ne erect asker beeen icseaeeiaipllanieiatepterieaninneteaenanieareopmttthinmnmnnenane 
EWEEB NEW YORK a tea Digg SPOKANE |KANSAS CITY,Mo. 
CLARK= BE [Flatiron Bidg.}_ Palace Bl Columbia Bl Dierks Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for dates candidates, 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal < Critic and Pupervisory positions. 
23 East Jackson, Chicago 4 


PAUL YATES ™ fsvfits Taser Ares 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers urgently needed for positions in 


hington. Alaska and the Northwest. Excellent salaries, 
ahd saying ne 9 oe 4% boheme hy Principal. THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
AL BERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS 


candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City +« Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


AGENCY 


Established 1885 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 


The Yates- Fisher Teachers’ bisa 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, Beer. Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 


We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pic- 
tures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always 2 member. 


& VACANCIES Fer"esar*Pitcomnt * | WANTED 


omy me ees -—In All Fields — from 
Coast t. Member . 


Je TEACHERS, REGISTRY & EXCHANGE, In. 


TEACHERS FOR 
bch ales STATES 
hir Years’ Servic 
STOUR TEACHERS AGENCY 
911 Broadway Bldg... Portland 5, Oregon 


rtuniti 5 ‘Advance while salaries are exceptional and a great 
Teacher Opportunities in Sunny Southwest. teacher demand. We have positions in all departments, 


Write now for early placement, Free enroliment. SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Albuquerque.N.M. 
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immediately for unequalled opportunities throughout _ 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SUMMER STUDY 


(Continued from page 6) 


Tennessee— 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. John A. Thackston, Dean, Sum- 
mer School. Workshops as follows. June 
16—July 23: Special Needs of Children. 
Home Crafts and Community Recrea- 
tion, at Gatlinburg in the Smoky Moun- 
tains. July 28—Aug. 9, and Aug. 11-23: 
Audio-Visual Education, Aug. 25—Sept. 
6: Home Economics Education. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. W. C. Jones, Dean, 
Graduate School. Workshops as follows. 
June 9-July 16: Communication Skills. 
Visual Education. Teaching Resource- 
Use and Thrift through the Traditional 
Subjects. June 9—Aug. 22: Dramatic 
Interpretation and Stagecraft. Music for 
Elementary ;Schools, Music Education 
and Certification of Teachers. Curricu- 
lum Development. 

Utah— | 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, John T, Wahlquist, Director, 
Summer Session. Workshops as follows. 
June 16—July 3: Art for Classroom 
Teachers. Education in the Kinder- 
garten. Elementary Education Con- 
servation Education. July 7-18: Science 
for the Elementary Teacher. Aviation 
Education. 

Washington— 

Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, Wash. Robert E. 
McConnell, President. One-month work- 
shops beginning June 16: Reading. Vis- 
ual Education. June 16—Aug. 16: Speech 
Clinic. 

West Virginia— 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. 
Va. Selma E. Herr, Director, Summer 
Workshop. Two sessions, June 4—July 

July 16-Aug. 23: Summer Work- 
shop—Utilizing Local Resources. 
W isconsin— 

Eau Claire State Teachers College, 

Eau Claire, Wis. A. J. Fox, Director, 


Summer Session. June 16—July 25: Work- | 
shops in Remedial Reading and Upper-— 


Grades Mathematics. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. John Guy Fowlkes, Dean, Summer 
Session. June 21—Aug. 15: Curriculum 
Workshop. Radio-Institute. July 13-26: 
Reading Clinic. Music Clinic, All-State 
Band. July 14-17: Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Institute. July 28—Aug. 1: Insti- 
tute on Child Development. 

W yoming— 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. O. C. Schwiering, Director, Sum- 
mer Session. June 23—July 25: Institute 
of International Affairs. Elementary 
Education and Child Development Work- 
shop. Workshop in Recreational Lead- 
ership. July 7-11: Safety Education 
Workshop. July 28—-Aug. 1: Com- 
munity-School Workshop. 


Now, “Bon Voyage!” 


$1.000 


is offered by THE INSTRUCTOR for ae- 
counts of Vacation Trips taken by teach- 
ers during 1947... Wouldn’t it seem 
good to you to put away a nest egg 
for a still later trip, or for some other 
pet project? Here’s your opportunity! 
Besides, the ‘prize-winning Travel Let- 
ters published in THE INSTRUCTOR 
help other teachers to decide where to 
go, and make them realize how valuable 
Travel can be to them professionally and 
personally, In the 1947 Contest there 


will be 


46 CASH PRIZES 


Firat Prime oS BORD 
Secome Prise.) eo. BORED 
amit Prite.. ot Rade OL ASA _ 100.00 
Fourth Prize...0.20.003 75.00 
Pith Pinel 50.00 
ee ree Ss es, 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each... . 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each... Ss«150.00 

a ee: RU te Bh $1,000.00 


Travel 


as you please—by train, bus, ship, plane, 
or. private automobile, or combination 
of these means of transportation. (A 
walking or bicycle trip would not qual- 
ify.) 

You are eligible to enter the Contest— 
which closes October 15—if you are a 
teacher in active service (or subject to 
call as a substitute), a school librarian, 
school administrator, or supervisor. .To 
enter the 


Contest 


simply fill out and mail the Entry Blank 
below—either pasted on a post card or 
(first class) in an envelope. You may 
send it with any of the Travel Guide 
coupons on pages 60 and 62, and with 
other coupons on page 64. 

We will mail you a copy of the Con- 


test Rules, with Cover Sheet for your: 
manuscript, without obligating you in 
any way. So... clip and mail the Entry 
Blank NOW! 


NT ce) ee ee nee ok Oe eee eee 


invitations - Announcements 
° 100 Engraved - $13.50 
A j ng Including envelopes. 


100 tate ee ae $5. 4 
Write for Samples 100 Visit ing Oe $1.50 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphis, Pa |. 


1 ENTRY BLANK-1947 TRAVEL CONTEST | 

| TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 6-47 

| | am interested in your Travel Contest, which closes October 15, 1947. Pleas send me the f 
Contest Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which | expect to write after returning 

l Free -O- VACATION: THNR.. RCI Ti ee ae i 

l Way PeOUNG: TR ATE RO. Saree a ak le Ea a ! 

i EUR ON. Rs a a a ben genet nd shalt deme ionimemangtinuilaicnaheaficubs stip I 

NE TS CO aa TREO cas PR nS Sh La RE Web SS ae 
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HOW TO USE 


— A CLASS which has been study- 

ing different nations can make 
doll favors for a Many Nations din- 
ner, using this basic plan, but adding 
costume touches characteristic of the 
various nations. Buildings, for cen- 
terpieces, can be constructed to go 
with the favors. 


_— WHEN children make initials 
they usually show no regard for 
design. The teacher needs to give 
lessons on fitting the initials to the 
space. The triangle used here is an 
excellent shape. Have them make the 
letters follow the shape. If they 
choose a single letter as shown here, 
suggest that it be as large as this one. 
Their tendency is to put a tiny letter 
in a big space. Children like to paint 
initials but, unless they are wisely 
taught, the results are unattractive. 
Instead of leaf prints, children may 
print cutout paper designs and thus 
use much originality. In the upper 
grades the more advanced children 


will probably incline toward modern- 


istic designs. 


Page CHILDREN in middle and up- 

per grades can cover boxes with 
finger-painted papers. They can also 
make end papers for books in the 
same way. 

Very artistic children in upper 
grades can make wonderful illustra- 
tions for social studies with this me- 
dium. They like the results, for 
these look advanced in technique. 


Page RED, yellow, and blue are often 
used together in gay posters. 

Flag Day is a peppy day, so these 
colors seem appropriate to this page. 

The legs and feet on this page will 
help third- and fourth-graders who 
are eager to learn how to draw them 
better. The teacher can call atten- 
tion to the fact that the foot farther 
away is higher on the page, and that 
the leg looks shorter. The observa- 
tion of real legs and feet and these 
drawings will help children to draw 
them better, 

Children in grades three, four, five, 
and six can notice how to draw a 
door partly open. 


Page THE discussion of the uses of 
the poppy decoration brings out 
an important point, that is, whenever 
a person learns to draw one thing, he 
finds many uses for that drawing. 

In our school one second-grade 
teacher taught the children every year 
how to draw birds, using a procedure 
from an old drawing book. In all of 
the following grades the children who 
had been in her room were better at 
drawing birds of all kinds than the 
children who had not been taught by 
her. It is important that children 
learn to draw a few things well, but 
they need not draw everything well. 
If the teacher insists on their drawing 
everything well, she will discourage 
self-expression, 


THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Page WITH this marionette as a be- 

ginning, original children will 
invent all sorts of little theaters and 
work many hours at home. Anything 
the school can do toward stimulating 
children to do handwork at home is 
well worth while. Children whose 
parents are away at work can be very 
happy at home when they are doing 
creative work. 


Page SOME children like to paint 
42 large ‘pictures of animal faces. 
The three on this page will help them 
get started. Encourage them to col- 
lect picture faces of tigers (front 
view and side view), lions, cats, dogs, 
and so forth. These come in handy 
when making masks for plays. 

These animals will help with clay 
modeling in this way. Tell children 
to model animals’ legs even thicker 
than the clothespin legs and to make 
them rather straight. The main idea 
is to have modeling simple and solid. 


Page OFTEN children will cover ev- 

43 ery inch of the wrapping pa- 
per with colored paint. Then again, 
as in this mural, when animals (or 
snow men in winter) are included, 
they are painted white. The white 
figures look very beautiful on the tan 
wrapping paper. 

When children paint with the mu- 
ral in a vertical position they often 
make their brush strokes go upward 
to keep’ the paint from running. 
They need to use thicker paint when 
the mural is hanging on the wall. 
Usually, they do the last painting on 
the floor so as to avoid having the 
paint run on the finished part. 

When the mural is spread on the 
floor we place newspapers on top of 
the finished parts and then we can 
step or sit on those parts while paint- 
ing the remainder of the mural. 

When green is needed on a mural, 
we try to use several different values 
to make it more interesting. 


rege THE problem of making place 
mats gives many opportunities 

for experimenting with different col- 
or combinations. Children can model 
small candlesticks to harmonize in 
color with the place mats. They can 
add crayon designs to white napkins. 
Batik can also be made by paint- 
ing a design with thick white tempera 
paint. After it is dry, paint over 
the whole surface with India ink. 


When the ink is dry, put the paper 


under a running faucet and rub a 
finger over the design until the white 
shows* through. 


ee CHILDREN who like to work 

$ with many kinds of materials 
will enjoy this adventure with shells. 
The children who are good craftsmen 
will learn how to make something 
which they may be able to sell. 

In using such materials children 
should not be required to do the prob- 
lem unless they wish. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful and interesting 


eA Class Science Project 


for teachers wishing to bring 
home to students the 


immensity of our 


4 Solar System 
L_. Here may be all the direc- 
tions you need for helping your class 
set up a practicable scale model of the 
solar system —with the sun right in 
your classroom, Venus up the hall 
and Saturn installed in all his ringed 
glory down at the school bus stop! 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE of scaled dis- 
tances — from thé volleyball-size 
sun to each of the planets—has been 
worked out as a classroom aid for you 
by Chicago’s noted Adler Planeta- 
rium, You will notice that common 
spherical objects are also suggested 
in this table, and each of these objects 
is considered of sufficiently accurate 
size to represent vividly to your class 
the relative sizes of the planets them- 
selves in terms of this distance scale. 


DISTANCE SCALED 


FROM “SUN”“}| DIAMETER OBJECT 


8.64” | VOLLEYBALL 
.031|POPPY SEED 
.077’'|SMALL BEAD 
.079|SMALL BEAD 


.042"|POPPY SEED 

8” | MARBLE “SHOOTER” 
o716"'| MARBLE 

.32” |DRIED PEA 

31” |DRIED PEA 

.07" |SMALL BEAD 


Scale: Z inch to 100,000 miles 


\ 
\ 


YOU MIGHT FIND it effective in your 
class and interesting to outsiders as 
well to provide descriptive labels and 
actually locate even the more distant 
of these planets throughout your 
school’s neighborhood. Or, multiply- 
ing the scale given by any feasible 
number, you might care to lay out the 
planets on a map of your community, 
translating their locations where pos- 
sible into well-known landmarks, 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION is from 
Mr. F. W. Schlesinger, Director of © 
Adler Planetarium, Chicago, Illinois, 


ae We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of 
people find chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


A8-129 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is your standard of quality 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
ee is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


. New London, Ohio . 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement, 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


‘“Samm’s First Reader’ — An illustrated 
phonetic alphabet correlated with stories and poetry. 


“J Am Sam” —A phonetic workbook. 


“Sam Makes Stories Come Alive” 


Readers through elementary grades. 


If this phonetic reading system is introduced in the Kinder- 
garten the child is well prepared to enter Fourth Grade 
upon completion of the 38rd year of his school life. 


Marie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 


for complete chewing satisfaction 
HAVE YOU AN 
APTITUDE FOR 


rrnvoe or WRITING? 


Storycrafters Guild determines your writing 
potentialities with a FREE APTITUDE TEST, then 
teaches you fundamentals of ALL creative writing. 
You study current material editors have bought 
and published. You learn how to write Stories, 
Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels, ‘‘Fillers’’; 
specialty writing of all kinds under personal di- 
rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 
Sales Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today! 
| STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. T2 4 

5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


| Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details of " 
Home-Study Course in Creative Writing. 


Mr. Mrs. Miss 
Address 


| 
Sele 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM!” 


Begin $1,756 to $3,021 Year 


Why not get a Big Paid dependable job with the 
United States Government? Make a career of 
government service. Have the income justified by 
your education. Veterans get preference. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J-92, 
Rochester 4, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service 
Book, with list of positions and full particulars 
telling you how to prepare for them. 
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AT BROADWAY 1 


YOUR BEST 
HOTEL VALUE 


DENVER 
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Such shot-blasted parts do a better job in. automobiles, make 

them perform better for the driver. The process has also 
been put to wide use in airplanes to increase the strength 
of parts. 


Now shot-blasting is just one of many wonders worked out 
in the GM Research Laboratories. From these laboratories 


have come many things that have helped to make cars what 
they are today — better bodies, engines and gasoline. 


These came about because GM -has been able to maintain 


—_and the parts of an automobile 


modern research laboratories out of its earnings 


on the things it manufactures. 
N days of old when knights were bold and swor ‘ds had 


to be mighty, among the most prized were gf 
Damascus blades. 


In short, every automobile you see — 
| and everything that goes with it — 


shows that all the people profit 
They were flexible as a whip but strong 


as a stout oak—yet the steel had a lot 
of carbon in it which, as you learned 
in chemistry, makes metal hard 

and brittle. 


when a business prospers. 


The swordmaker’s secret was hammering 
and hammering and hammering. This 
made the blade very flexible, but did 

not hurt its great strength. 


Centuries have passed, but this same idea 


SRR ee 
Se ert. 


SD 


is applied even now to springs Ao > eg , " ite — 
and other automobile parts , 


by General Motors. 


a>. 


GM’s Research Labora- 
tories substituted for the 
swordmaker’s hammer a 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS 


ENERAL 


FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


OTOR 


process of bombarding metal 
with hard steel shot driven by compressed air. 


Known as shot-blasting, this twentieth century version of 
the swordmaker’s art can increase the flexing power of parts 
such as springs by anywhere up to 1,000 times. 


G 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday, evenings, over 
350 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear’ him! 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH * GM DIESEL ¢ CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « DELCO © UNITED MOTORS SERVICE © AC SPARK PLUGS 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are avail- 
able upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Research looks to New Horizons,” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-203-E, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Flags 


Flags of every size | The large flag speaks for liberty, 
Float above our land, But the little one does, too; 
+ The great big one upon the pole And it doesn’t matter if large or small 
And a small one in my hand. _ \ If it’s Red and White and Blue. 


And it doesn’t matter if large or small, 
The people will understand; 
Whether it waves from the steeple 
Or only from my hand. 


This poem, by Annette Wynne, from her book “For Days and Days,” copyright 1919, is reprinted by permission of J. B. Lippincott Company 
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ENRICH the RURAL-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 
Formerly, Teacher, Grades 1-8, Cleveland School, Edinburg, Ilinois 


ow to add extracurricular 
H activities to the daily pro- 
gram is one of the biggest prob- 
lems faced by the rural school. 
The rural teacher must teach 
all subjects and grades. She lacks 
the specialized training that qual- 
ifies the teacher of music, dra- 
‘matics, or manual training. In 
comparison with larger schools, 
her school has neither room nor 
equipment for special courses. 

But a rural teacher has the one 
advantage that is, and will con- 
tinue to be, the basis of all suc- 
cessful teaching—the opportunity 
to know her pupils, their back- 
ground, their social relationships, 
their needs and desires. The in- 
timate knowledge she has of her 
pupils makes it possible for her 
to select extracurricular activities 
in which the children are genu- 
inely interested. 

Te is not at all necessary to 
provide regular periods for such 
activities. When an enrichment 
program reflects the abilities and 
desires of pupils, their enthusiasm 
will carry them through all their 
leisure time,—before, during, or 
after school. : 

Constant interplay of interests 
and achievements among pupils 
of all ages is a great boon. If 
one grade makes a collection, 
learns a song, or builds a model, 
the other children can scarcely 
avoid being interested, and profit- 
ing therefrom. 

Let us consider briefly a few 
of the ways in which extracurric- 
ular activities can be worked in- 
to the rural-school program. 


MUSIC 


The simplest and most satisfy- 
ing musical activity is singing. 
We sing “Jingle Bells” when the 
first snow falls and “Tis Spring- 
time” when the air becomes warm 
and grass begins to green. We 
sing nursery rhymes when the 
primary pupils learn them, and 
songs by Stephen Foster when 
studying the Civil War. And we 
learn “Susy, Little Susy,” “The 
Farmer in the Dell,” “When I 
Was a Lady,” and “Lightly Row” 
because every child should know 
those old favorites. 

Secure a portable phonograph 
and some good records and watch 
your pupils’ reactions to “March 
- Militaire,” “March of the Wood- 
en Soldiers,” and similar music. 
There are books that help inex- 
perienced teachers teach by means 
of these records. 
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Though written for rural-school teachers, this 
comprehensive article offers food for thought 
for teachers in larger school systems as well. 


Certain radio stations broad- 
cast musical programs designed 


primarily for school use. Music: 


puts new life into calisthenics. 
A musical program during lunch 
period is conducive to the right 
atmosphere for good digestion. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Current events will be more 


attractive when the pupils really 
understand that certain of the 
items that they read in today’s 
newspaper will be written into 
the chapters of tomorrow’s his- 
tory books. Stimulate the class 
to evaluate news stories and de- 
cide which are sufficiently im- 
portant to be carried over into 
history. When an active interest 
in current events is developed, it 
is not necessary to devote any 
special period of the school day 
to it. Arrange a space for news 
photos which will show daily 
events at a glance. 


NATURE STUDY 


Many rural children are ac- 
cused of “having eyes but seeing 
not.” This fault can be corrected. 
In reading classes, the pupils can 
read stories dealing with nature. 
In geography, the studies of 
farming, fishing, and lumbering 
in different parts of the world 
are vivid studies of nature. For 
theme titles, suggest “My Favor- 
ite Bird” or “What I Saw on the 
Way to School.” When Mary Jo 
brings a2 bouquet of wild flowers 
to school, have the other children 
identify them. Press one, or make 


-a drawing of each one and ask 


for more to make a complete col- 
lection. Discuss which ones should 
not be picked lest they become 
extinct. Setting out trees, plants, 
flowers, and shrubs to beautify 
the school building and grounds 


Silhouette by Edith M. Jewell 
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may well give impetus to a real 
interest in nature study. 


DRAWING 


Every preschool child draws. 
It is only when he flounders in 
his inability: to make his drawing 
resemble his mental image that 
he gives up. ‘The teacher who 
has no training in drawing can 
make sketches, maps, and dia- 
grams, which, though crude, il- 
lustrate adequately, and the girls 
and boys are quite likely to fol- 
low her lead. 

Start by having primary pupils 
illustrate Mother Goose rhymes 
and folk tales as seatwork in lan- 
guage period. Later, let them 
draw on the blackboard. 

Take a class period and show 
how to draw people by using 
straight lines or ovals for legs, 
arms, and trunk, and a circle for 
a head. Check on how feal el- 
bows and knees bend in order to 
bend arms and legs properly in 


drawing. Any book on drawing 


will give the teacher the elemen- 
tary rules of perspective. 

Strive for an effect instead of 
painfulaccuracy. Teach the rudi- 
ments to the lower grades, and 
the older pupils will assimilate 
this knowledge. Keep in mind 
that you are offering a medium of 
expression, not training artists. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Manual training starts when 
some activity requires carpentry 
work. When the need arises, beg, 
borrow, or buy a fewsimple tools; 
avail yourself of a manual of in- 
structions from the nearest li- 
brary; and go to it. You may 
make mistakes, but the human 
race learns well by the trial-and- 
error method. And the children, 
who will be drawn to the activity 


like bees to flowers, will profit 
more by a wabbly shelf they 
have made to fill their own needs . 
than -by the finest shelf a skilled 


cabinetmaker could produce. 


SEWING AND COOKING 


A small sewing kit among 
school supplies is’ an invaluable 
aid in repairing the children’s 
clothing. Sewing on a button or 
darning a hole in a sock may lead 
into a project. in sewing. You 
might make a sewing project out 
of hemming and monogramming 
bleached feed sacks to use as hand 
towels. You might make cos- 
tumes for small dolls that will 
illustrate lessons in social studies. 
Many gifts that children want 
to make call for a knowledge of 
simple sewing. Boys, as well as 
girls, like to sew. | 

An interest in cooking in the 
one-room school should be well 
established before valuable space 
and equipment are given over to 
this activity. If you entertain 
the parents on a particular after- 
noon each month, the children 
may decide to prepare refresh- 
ments. From this beginning an 
interest in serving one hot dish 
at the noon hour may develop. 

Plan menus for the week dur- 
ing health class. Encourage chil- 
dren to look for recipes suitable 
for school lunches. : 


DRAMATICS 


The ability to stand in front 
of a group and express himself is. 
a valuable asset to any child. 
Primary children can be encour- 
aged to dramatize their favorite 
stories—at recess on a rainy day 
if class time does not permit. 
From this start, you can advance 
to dramatizing episodes in history 
and selections found in books. 

A miniature broadcasting sta-. 
tion will encourage children to 
dramatize, using scripts. This 
offers valuable speech and dra- 
matic training without requiring 
time for memorizing. The ma- 
terial used for this project can be 
from the day’s regular lessons. 

All enrichment of the curric- 
ulum boils down to offering the 
children a chance to do some- 
thing constructive when they are 
ready to do it and to the extent 
that their interests and abilities 
permit. Adult standards must 
not be forced. on them. Extra- 
curricular activities should en- 


- courage self-expression that will 
‘lead to self-improvement. 


BORROWING, TAUGHT CONCRETELY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


HE preceding article, printed 
3 in the May. issue of THE 
-INstTructor, explained how to 
teach carrying in addition by 
_ manipulation of toy money. This 
series of six lessons makes use of 
toy money to teach borrowing in 
subtraction. Thechild can visual- 
ize what happens when he sub- 
tracts, and thus he can e&tablish 
correct arithmetical habits. As a 
result, his tendency to reverse fig- 
ures instead of borrowing is elim- 
inated. 


First day— 

To recall the value of numbers 
have the children play a money 
game. Make two columns on pa- 
per, one headed dimes and the 
other, pennies. As the teacher 
writes the amounts on the black- 
board, the children put the coins 
that make that amount on their 
paper. For example, the teacher 
says, and writes: 6 cents, 16 cents, 
26 cents. The children show the 
same amounts with coins. 


dimes pennies 
®©@eeeed0e 
8 @#ee@ eee 
ee eeecce 


The teacher and children dis- 
cuss each amount, and the teach- 
er draws the coins for each on the 
blackboard, checking individual 
work and giving necessary help. 
The activity is repeated with as 
many numbers as seem necessary. 

Next, the rows should compete. 
The teacher writes an amount on 
the blackboard; thechildren show 
the amount at their desks with 
coins. The first row to finish 
scores one point. The first row 
to score ten points wins. 


Second day— 
The children prepare a chart 

of toys priced under one dollar. 

Every pupil is to have the same 

amount of money, 62 cents. The 

children take the correct coins, 

and arrange them. 
dimes 


pennies 
ee 


They select an article costing 
less than a dime, for example, a 
ball costing 9 cents. The teacher 
asks: “How much money can we 
spend? -How much money does 
the ball cost? Dowehaveenough 
money? Will there be any mon- 
ey left? Can you take nine pen- 
nies from your two pennies? But 
you do have some money you: can 
use. Borrow one of your dimes 


The detailed procedure given here will make it 
easy for children to understand both the mean- 
ing and the process of borrowing in subtraction. 


and change it to pennies. Put 


them with the two pennies.” 


dimes pennies 
eee6ee ©6e6ees 
 86€eeee 
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“How many pennies do you have 
now? How many dimes? Take 
away nine pennies. How many 
are left?” (The teacher shows 
each step at the blackboard and 
checks work at desks.) 

Repeat with other toys. Check 
the children’s comprehension by 
oral questions. “We have three 
pennies and borrow a dime. How 
many pennies do we have?” “We 
have six pennies and borrow a 
dime. How many pennies do we 
have?” “We have three dimes 
and lend one. How many are 
left?” “We have seven dimes and 
lend one. How many are left?” 
Plan more concrete work if nec- 
essary. 


Third day— 

Proceed as before, using items 
costing more than ten cents. Al- 
ternate examples that require 
borrowing with examples that 
do not. Emphasize this. 


Fourth day— | 
Begin work with figures, but 
let the children still use the toy 


money. The teacher writes on 
the blackboard: 


74 cents 
—9 cents 
The children make: 
dimes pennies 
PTY YY.) eeee 


The teacher asks, “Can you take 
9 cents from 4 cents? What will 
you do? How many dimes will 
be left? How many pennies will 
you have now?” (Children carry 
out the appropriate actions.) 


dimes pennies 
@#6660e6 eeo066 
eeoeee 
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Refer again to the example on 
the blackboard, asking the fol- 
lowing questions. (Children find 
the answers by checking their 


money.) “How much money do 
I have? How much are we going 
to spend? Can we spend 9 cents 
if we have only 4 cents? What 
can we do? How many pennies 
have we now? Who knows what 
this figure (pointing to 4) , has 
become? (Children find the an- 
swer by seeing how many pennies 
they have.) If we have 14, can 
we spend 9? How many pennies 
will be left?” She writes the 
number in the correct place. 

“How many dimes did we 
have at the beginning? What 
did we do? How many dimes 
do we have now? What is this 
number (pointing to 7) now?” 

For practice, the teacher may 
ask, ““Who can be first to make 
62 cents from his toy money? 
Who can borrow a dime and have 
62 cents another way?” 


dimes pennies 
@®66066 Am DD 
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Continue with items costing 
more than a dime, alternating 
them with those that will not 
require borrowing. Check types 
previously taught, by a written 
test. Teach “ones” and “tens” in 
relationship to pennies and dimes. 
Provide practice in steps of sub- 
traction taught so far. 


Fifth day— 

Next can be taught subtrac- 
tion with larger numbers. Use a 
new sales chart or increase the 
prices on the old items. The chil- 
dren make five dollar bills from 
green paper. For their first pur- 
chase, use an example which will 
involve the need to borrow from 
the dollars, such as $5.35 minus 
$1.42. Continue practice with 
examples that include: (a) bor- 
rowing from dollars, but not 
from dimes; (b) borrowing from 
dimes, but not from dollars; (c) 
borrowing from both dimes and 
dollars; (d) no borrowing. 


Sixth day— | 
If the meaning of subtraction 


is clear-to the children, subtrac- 


tion with zero involves no diffi- 
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culty in the following types of 
examples. (For those who have 
difficulty with the concept, fur- 
ther manipulation of toy money 
may be necessary.) 
1. Subtracting zero from zero, 
no borrowing. 
$7.60 
2.30 


2. Borrowing from dimes. 
$7.60 
2.46 


3. Borrowing from dimes, ze- 
ro in remainder. 
$7.60 
2.56 
4. Borrowing from dollars. 
$7.06 
71 


Borrowing across a zero, or 
borrowing when there are two 
zeros in the minuend, is an en- 
tirely new situation—one that 


requires concrete illustration and 


much practice. The children use 
a paper with columns for dollars, 
dimes, and pennies, and ‘put the 
right amount in each column. 
Begin with an amount that re- 
quires no dimes, such as $5.03. 
The teacher writes and draws the 


amount on the blackboard, and 


the children put money in the 
correct columns. 
dollars dimes 


TTT) 


Discuss the amount of money, 
and let the children select articles 
they might buy if they had that 
amount of money. As soon as an 
article is suggested which has a 
price involving borrowing across 
zero, such as $2.49, suggest the 
purchase of that article. Write 
the example on the blackboard. 

$5.03 
2.49 


pennies 
| e 66 


“Do we have enough pennies 
to spend nine? How many dimes 
do we have? Can we borrow 
from the dimes? Where could 
we get some dimes?” 

Explain to the class that we 
may borrow a dollar, and change 
it to dimes. Erase one dollar from 
the drawing on the blackboard, 
and draw ten dimes in the dime 


column. 
dollars dimes _ pennies 
gaa @ese0e| 660 
‘leeeee 


(Continued on page 67) 
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THE CIRCUS AND THE ZOO—A UNIT 


GOING TO THE CIRCUS 


The circus has come to town. 
Here comes the parade. 
We can stand on the street and watch 
it go by. 
The band is playing a march. 
The elephants are marching one by one. | 
The trunk of one holds the tail of the one — 
ahead. os 
The clowns are making funny faces. 
A pretty woman stands on her horse 
as she rides. | 
The thin man and the fat woman 
walk side by side. 
The lions and the tigers are in cages. 
The cages are drawn by horses. 
There are many people and many animals. 
Do you want to go into the big tent? 
We can buy tickets to see the show. 
We can see the animals in their cages. 
We can see the people in the side shows. 
We can go to the big tent to watch 
the animals and the people do all 


kinds of tricks. 
H, Arnistrong Roberts 
DO THESE THINGS READ AND DO WHAT AM I? 
Make a funny clown face. Draw a seal. , Iam a jungle animal. 
Hop like a kangaroo. Put a ball on his nose, I belong to the cat family. 
Walk the tightrope. Color the seal black. _ Ican pullin my claws. © 
Kat like a giraffe. Color the ball red. ? My feet have soft pads. 
Roar like a lion. Draw two green balloons. My father has a mane 
Walk like a bear. Make three yellow balloons. of hair on his neck. 
Act like a monkey. | How many balloons have you? ~. Tam ealled king of beasts. . 
\ 
LISTEN AND SAY : WHAT WE NEED FOR OUR CIRCUS 
We shall see six or seven seals at the circus. _ ringmaster tumblers trick dog: 
Let’s listen to the elephant trumpet. | clowns lion tamer. talking horse 
Never meddle with a monkey or a mule. thin man jugglers bucking broncho 
The circus monkey chased the checkered clown fat woman strong man animals in cages 
until he climbed a cagre. balloonman band players elephants 
| BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Reading series. English, Mildred: Good Friends, “Happy Grady, W. E.; and others: City and Coun- 
Baker, C. B.; and others: Friends for Every Hour Readers” (Johnson Pub. Co.). try, “Childhood Readers” (Scribner). 
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CLARICE WHITTENBURG 
F Or Gr ad es . One and 7 Two Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming , 


A VISIT TO THE ZOO 


We went to the zoo in the city park. 

Many animals live at the zoo. 

- Once upon a time they lived far away. 

They are in the zoo so we can see them. 

Elephants and bears are big animals. 

The monkeys are little animals. 

Penguins and ostriches are big birds. 

The humming bird is the smallest bird. 

The giraffe is the tallest animal. 

We saw snakes and lizards in the 
glass house. 

We watched the keepers feed some animals. 

They cooked some of the food in the zoo 
kitchen. : 

The elephants liked to eat hay and the bears 
liked bread. 

The monkeys liked to eat bananas and nuts. 

Most of the animals were outdoors. 

Their homes are like the homes they used 
to have. | 

They need fresh air and room to move about. 

We liked to watch the baby animals. 

The baby animals ate and played. 


Giles, from Black Star _ 


WHO’S WHO AT THE ZOO? BIG OR LITTLE? - MAKING PLANS 


Who has a trunk for a nose? lion ape Tomorrow is the day all of us 

Who has the longest neck? elephant hippopotamus 20 to the zoo. 

Who laughs when he howls? mouse opossum Find the day on the calendar. 

Who is called a river horse? bear giraffe What time shall we go? 

Who swing's by his tail? | monkey rabbit Count how many boys will go. 

Who ean go for days camel kangaroo How many girls will go? 
without eating or drinking? cat skunk Write both numbers. 


Suggestions for the Teacher 


THE CIRCUS THE ZOO 
A. Approaches.—Many possible approaches to a unit on “the greatest A. Approaches——One experience, or a combination, may serve to 
show on earth’ will present themselves. arouse interest in a unit on the zoo. 
1. Sharing previous circus experiences with the class. 1. Children’s anecdotes of recent trips to a zoo, to an animal farm, 
2. Listening to circus stories read or told by the teacher. or to a state or national park, may form one avenue. 
3. Looking at pictures about circus life. 2. Picture books and mounted cutouts showing animals in their 
B. Attending a circus. | natural habitat, obtained from old magazines, are helpful. 


1. If you plan to make a directed excursion to the circus, secure B. Visiting a zoo.—Before making a trip to a near-by zoo, one needs 
written permission from all the parents, and enlist the aid of several to make a number of careful preparations. 

responsible mothers in making the trip. 1. Compose a group request to the head zoo keeper which will en- 
2. Have the children set up questions they hope to have answered. sure help in getting the most out of the excursion. 

3. Few children can see the circus set up early in the morning, but 2. Set up standards of courtesy and safety, as well as points for ob- 


if any child can, arrange to have him report on the expefience. servation and later discussion. 
4. All can watch the street parade. See that each child has one or 3. Take along adults who will help to keep the children in a group and 
two things to observe and report on later. (Continued on page 66) direct their attention to important points. (Continued on page 66) 
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Teach in Small Units 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JOHN H. TREANOR 


Master, Francis Parkman District, Boston, Massachusetts 


gil with each new les- 
son, elementary-school pu- 
pils take one more step into the 
land of human knowledge, the 
teacher needs to make sure that 
every lesson fulfills two require- 
ments. It should be a small, well- 
defined unit of progress, and it 
should be so taught that each girl 
and boy feels he has really learned 
something new. 

Unless these requirements are 
met, the finest school building, 
the most up-to-date equipped 
schoolroom, and the most pro- 
gressive course of study become 
empty symbols. ‘To possess the 
tools of learning is not enough. 
There is a technique in handling 
them—and it is essential that the 
teacher arouse in the children a 
desire to learn. 

For example, let us consider 
the techniques involved in teach- 
ing English in the elementary 
school. In making her plans for 
each lesson, a teacher should de- 
termine how much she wishes to 
teach, as well as the way in which 
she proposes to teach it. This 
quantitative characteristic is of 
the first importance; more lessons 
fail because too much is attempt- 
ed than for any other single 
reason. Time and again a lesson 
might have been successful if on- 
ly half as: much had been laid out. 
Lessons in spelling fail because ten 
words have been assigned instead 
of five. A poem is lost because 
too much of it is given at one 
time. In teaching pupils how to 
write a social or business letter, 
if one part is taught at a time 
the lesson is sure to be a success; 
if all the parts are presented at 
once, the result is inevitably 
confusion. 

The immediate failure is not 
all, for there follows that long 
sequence of drill, during which 
a teacher attempts to correct the 
original fault by. superimposing 
a patchwork of trial and error. 
Nothing could be more harmful. 
The teacher, having attempted 
too much the first time, should 
withdraw her forces and make a 
new and separate attack upon the 
problem. Only where the origi- 
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nal concepts are crystal-clear will 
girls and. boys be able to mak 
real progress. | 

In contemplating the amount 
of material to be used in a given 
lesson, the teacher should never 
overestimate the children’s abil- 
ity to grasp a new concept. For 
example, there arises the necessity 
for punctuation in direct quota- 
tions. On the surface, the quo- 
tation marks, and other forms of 
punctuation needed in this type 
of sentence, appear extremely 
simple. Yet a careful considera- 
tion will show that there are a 
number of important details to 
be learned. 

A sentence reads like this: 
“Run to school,? said Mother. 
Nothing, it would seem, could be 
simpler. But examination proves 
otherwise. There is the problem 
of where to put the quotation 
marks; exactly where to insert 
the comma; whether or not said 


is capitalized; why Mother does | 


not begin with a small letter; the 
two reasons why Rum begins with 
a capital letter; whether the quo- 
tation marks enclose Run to 
school or said Mother. 

Many a teacher attempts to 
teach the punctuation of such a 
sentence all in one lesson. When 
she finds that her pupils have not 
absorbed the knowledge, she is 
faced with the prospect of teach- 
ing the work all over again, or of 
correcting mistakes in her pupils’ 
work until at least a semblance of 
learning has been acquired. On 
the other hand, if, in teaching 
the punctuation of this one direct 
quotation, a teacher presents as 
separate lessons: (1) the use of 
capitals and their necessity, (2) 
the location of the comma and 
the reason for it, and (3) the 
position of the quotation marks, 
her chances of success will be 
incalculably greater. 

New topics in English must be 
unmistakably brief and clear, and 
presented in a logical sequence, 
for one depends upon another. 
Let teachers. chart their course 
with discretion, and on each voy- 
age of exploration make secure 
all that has been discovered. 
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MORE EFFECTIVE ENGLISH TEACHING 


Clarify Punctuation 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND | 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


oO your pupils have trouble 
D putting periods, commas, 
and other marks of punctuation 
in their proper places? If they 
don’t, you are fortunate, for the 
majority of pupils find punctua- 
tion very confusing. 

Although there is no magic 
wand which you can wave to 
clear up all the difficulties, there 
are several things you can do to 
make punctuation easier. First 
of all, keep your explanations 
down to the comprehension level 
of the class; second, make punc- 
tuation logical; and third, pro- 
vide much meaningful practice. 

To motivate punctuation les- 
sons so that pupils will see a real 
need for learning how to use 
these marks correctly, why not 
give them a really good story to 


‘read—without any punctuation? 
Choose an interesting short story. 


Mimeograph it, leaving out all 
of the punctuation. Then let the 
class try to read it. 

After a genuine effort has been 
made to read the story, you might. 
have a class lesson in punctuating 
it. In this way, you can develop 


‘many basic concepts. 


1. Punctuation marks are to 
the reader what road signs are to 
the driver of a motor vehicle. 

2. Punctuation is logical. Cer- 
tain rules must be followed. 

3. Only the punctuation that 

is necessary to make the meaning 
clear should be used. 
_ When basic and logical con- 
cepts regarding punctuation have 
been developed with. pupils, the 
next step is to learn the rules of 
the punctuation road. 

1. A period is a signal to the 
reader for a full stop. 

2. A comma indicates a pause. 

3. A semicolon calls for a 
pause longer than a comma, but 
not so long as a period requires. 

4, An exclamation mark means 
strong feeling. 

§. A question mark is: placed 
after a question. 

6. Quotation marks enclose the 
exact words used by someone in 
speaking or writing. 

7. The colon means that some- 
thing is to follow closely. 


8. The dash shows a break in 
thought, or a summary to follow. 

9. The apostrophe shows pos- 
session or indicates a shortened 
form in common use. 

It is well to have the pupils 
discover and formulate as many 
rules as they can, for then they 
will remember them longer. For 
example, most classes will quickly 
discover these uses of the period: 

1. To show the end of a com- 
plete thought. 

2. To mark an abbreviation. 

Rules for commas are not so 
simple, and you will need to 
give many of the rules. When 
you do, give them in this way. 

1, Explain the rule carefully. 

2. Give examples. | 

3. Explain the reason for the 
use. 1 | 

4. Give plenty of practice in 
using the rule. 

Correlate punctuation with all 
the writing the pupil does. For 
drill sentences, choose examples 
from children’s work rather than 
stereotyped sentences. A few 
standard sentences, carefully se- 
lected for practice, may be help- 
ful, but after all, the pupil must 
learn to punctuate so that he 
can write understandably, not so 
that he can correct a series of 
unpunctuated sentences. 

Insistence upon checking all er- 
rors. is essential if mastery is to 
be achieved. A simple symbol 
system for grading papers can be 
worked out with the class—p for 
period, c for comma, and so on, 
Then after you have checked pa- 
pers, pupils can correct their er- 
rors (with help from the teacher, 
of course). It is important that 
you check carefully on the cor- 
rections; otherwise, pupils may 
go on making the same errors. 

Although punctuation is not 
inherently so attractive as some 
other subjects studied in school, 
it can be fun if presented simply 
and logically. If basic concepts 
are developed and intelligent op- 


portunities for practicing these 


are given, pupils will find punc- 
tuation pleasant and worth while. 
And the teacher will get papers 


she can read! ~~ 


WwW the problem of inter- 


national peace confront- 
ing the nations of the world, the 
schools of today face a challenge 
which cannot lightly be put aside. 
Administrators and teachers alike 
are conscious of a need for action, 
but few, as yet, have any organ- 
ized program designed to bring 
about better relationships among 
all peoples. 

To help teachers and others 
who are concerned with curricu- 
lum construction to include in 
their programs something about 
the United Nations, this article 
presents a model Security Council 
meeting for use in the classroom. 
It is suggested that pupils in the 
upper grades organize a perma- 
nent Council of their own which 
will keep the school and com- 
munity informed concerning 
subjects being currently discussed 
by the Security Council. 

The ideal way is to select a 


subject which is before the Se- 


curity Council for discussion at 
the time the school council is 
formed, each delegate taking a 
stand which is consistent with 
the nation which he represents. 
Procedure may follow that of 
the Council, as presented here. 

The diagram shows the seating 
' arrangement used in meetings of 
the Security Council. Place a 
printed placard in front of each 
representative, bearing the name 
of the nation he represents. 


A MODEL SECURITY 
. COUNCIL MEETING 


Each representative takes his 
place at the table. The transla- 
tors and verbatim reporters take 
their places. 

COMMENTATOR (standing at 
one side and addressing audi- 
ence)—We are bringing to you 
excerpts from a verbatim report 
of one case which has come be- 
fore the Security Council, in or- 


The United N ations at Work © 


FOR UPPER GRADES. 


IVA GORTON SPRAGUE 


Head, Department of International Relations, New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Planning a model meeting of the Security Council, like that 
presented here, will interest pupils in upper grades, and help 
them understand how the United Nations organization works. 


der to give you an idea of how 
its meetings are conducted. First, 


I shall state the composition of 


this body, which is one of the 
five main bodies of the United 
Nations organization. 

It is composed of eleven na- 
tions which are members of the 
United Nations. ‘There are five 
permanent members of the Coun- 
cil: China, France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union. There are also 
six nonpermanent members elect- 
ed for periods of two years each. 
The case we are to present today 
came before the Council in 1946. 
At that time the nonpermanent 
Council members were: Brazil, 
Australia, Poland, The Nether- 
lands, Mexico, and Egypt. 

I shall now name the men who 
served as delegates from these 
countries. Will the person tak- 
ing the part of each member 
stand as he is introduced? 

Mr. Velloso of Brazil 

Mr. Hasluck of Australia 

Mr. Gromyko of the Soviet Union 
Mr. Johnson of the United States 


Sir Alexander Cadogan of the 


United Kingdom 

Mr. Sobelov, Acting Secretary 
General 

Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland, 
Chairman 

Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens of The 
Netherlands 

Mr. Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico 


Advisore 


Reporters Reporters 


Translators 
This diaiias shows the seating arrangements for a meeting of the Sey Council that was held in 1946. 
Ask pupils to find out which countries are now included among the six nonpermanent Council members. 


Mr. Alexandre Parodi of France 
Mr. Fawzi of Egypt 
Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China 
I shall ask the translators to 
stand and explain their duties. 
FIRST TRANSLATOR—I translate 
from Russian, and many other 
Slavic tongues, into English; also 
from Spanish into English. 
SECOND TRANSLATOR—I trans- 
late from Russian into French and 
from Spanish into French. 
THIRD TRANSLATOR—I trans- 
late from Chinese into both Eng- 
lish and French, and from English 
into French. | 
COMMENTATOR—English and 
French are the official languages 
of the United Nations. All of 
the speeches are made in those 
two languages or translated into 
them. All the speeches here will 
be given in English but at the 
actual meeting several of the rep- 
resentatives spoke in their native 
tongue. The case which we are 
going to give has to do with 
the nations which submitted ap- 
plications for membership in the 
United Nations to the Security 
Council. Dr. Lange presides. 
DR. LANGE—The fifty-second 
Meeting of the Security Council 
is open. We have before us the 
following provisional agenda: 
one, the adoption of the agenda; 
two, the report from the Secre- 
tary General (Mr. Trygve Lie) 
to the President of the Security 


Acting 
Ve 
om etleay, 


pe 
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Council regarding the credentials 
of the representative from Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Hasluck, who is now 
representing his country at this 
table; three, the letter from the 
chairman of the Committee on 
the Admission of New Members 
to the President of the Security 
Council. | 

THIRD TRANSLATOR—This is 
translated from English into 
French. 

DR. LANGE—The first item on 
the agenda is the adoption of the 
provisional agenda. If there is no 
objection, I consider it adopted. 
The second item on the agenda 
is the Secretary General’s report 
to the President of the Security 
Council on the credentials of the 
representative from Australia to — 
the Council. This document has 
been circulated and if there is no 
discussion on it, I propose it be 
adopted. 

THIRD TRANSLATOR—This is 
translated from English into 
French. | 

DR. LANGE—The next item on 
the agenda brings us to the main 
question with which we have to 
deal today; namely, the letter 
from the chairman of the com- 
mittee elected from this body on 


the admission of new members to 


the United Nations. Eight na- 
tions—Ireland, Sweden, Iceland, 
Afghanistan, Outer Mongolia, 
Transjordan, Albania, and Por- 
tugal—have sent their applica- 
tions to the United Nations for 
membership. We believe it would 
expedite the work of the Securi- 
ty Council if a committee were 
appointed from this Council to 
examine their applications and 
report to this body. I shall ask 


the Acting Secretary General to 


read to us the document from 
the chairman of this committee. 

THIRD TRANSLATOR—Lhis is 
translated from English into 
French. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY GENER- 
AL (reading)—The Report from 
the Committee on Memberships 
states that two resolutions were 
adopted by a majority report. 

_ (Continued on page 73) 
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ORIES TO READ 


The Foolish Chick 


CATHERINE BLANTON 


OCKIE-DO stuck his head out 
from under Mother Hen’s 
wing, looked about, and opened 
his mouth in a wide yawn. 
Just as he did so, Rooster- 
Pooster, sitting on his perch near 


- by, stretched his neck and gave 


a loud “‘Cockle-doodle-do!” 

Cockie-Do was so surprised at 
hearing the sound that he came 
tumbling right out from under 
Mother Hen’s feathers. “Why, 
I can crow!” he said, not realiz- 
ing that he spoke out loud. 

But Rooster-Pooster had heard 
him. And Rooster-Pooster, be- 
ing one who loved to’ tease, said, 
“So you can. Open your mouth 
and try again.” 

So Cockie-Do stood up on his 
toes and opened his mouth. And 
Rooster-Pooster crowed loudly. 

“Wonderful! Oh, wonderful!” 
said Rooster-Pooster, shaking his 
bright red comb. Then Rooster- 
Pooster had an idea. 

“Say-y;” said he, “with a few 
lessons you would get to be a 
fine crower. Maybe even the best 
in the whole barnyard.” 

Cockie-Do swelled with pride. 
“C-ould you t-teach me?” he 
stammered. 
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Rooster-Pooster stretched, and 
jumped down from the roost. He 
was not only a tease, but lazy as 
well. “Tl tell you what I’ll-do,” 
he whispered. “Tll give you a 
crowing lesson every morning for 
six fat worms a day.” 

Cockie-Do nodded his head, 
too excited to speak. 

Rooster-Pooster continued seri- 
ously, “But you must be careful 
not to strain your voice. You're 
very young, you know.” 

Cockie-Do blinked his beady 
eyes. “I'll do just as you say, 
Rooster-Pooster.”’ 

“Good.” Then Rooster-Pooster 
added, “Let’s not tell anyone 
about your marvelous voice. Sup- 
pose we keep it as a surprise for 
the other chicks.” 

Cockie-Do puffed his feathers. 
“Tt’s a secret,” he said. 

“But don’t forget the six fat 
worms,” warned Rooster-Pooster. 

Every day Cockie-Do scratched 
and hunted for worms. As soon 
as he would get one, he’d rush 


to lazy Rooster-Pooster with it. 


For a chick like Cockie-Do, 
finding six fat worms a day was 
almost more than he could man- 
age. From early morning until 


——_ iy EE 
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late in the evening he searched— 
wandering farther and farther 
away from Mother Hen. 

Poor Mother Hen clucked and 
fussed. “You’re too young to 
run off by yourself, Cockie-Do. 
A fox might catch you.” But 
Cockie-Do paid no attention. 

Mother Hen twisted her head 
to one side. “It seems to me 
that you’re getting mighty thin. 
You're not growing like the oth- 
ers.” She scratched in the dirt. 
“Here, eat this fat worm. It'll 
put meat on your bones.” 


But no sooner did Cockie-Do 
get the worm into his yellow bill 
than he ran off to find Rooster- 
Pooster. 

Now Rooster-Pooster, eating 
more worms and seldom having 
to scratch for any, kept getting 
fatter and lazier. Finally he be- 
came so lazy that the only time | 
he would crow was when he 
pretended to give Cockie-Do a 
lesson. 

Then one day the mistress of 
the farm came to the barnyard 
to look over (Continued on page 72) 


Party Dresses 


JANIE RHYNE 


HE bus stopped. The trip 

that Jan and Eleanor had 
been taking alone was over, and 
there stood Jan’s grandmother 
waiting for them. 

The first thing Grandmother 
said after she had welcomed her 
guests was: “You’ve been invited 
to a big party! The Women’s 
Club is giving it tomorrow aft- 
ernoon for the town children and 
the mountain children.” 

“Goody!” Jan cried. “May we 
wear our new party dresses?” 

“They are just alike,” Eleanor 
volunteered. 

“T don’t see why not,” replied 
Grandmother, “though I’m not 
quite sure wuat kind of party 
Mrs. Watson said it was going to 
be. The telephone was so noisy. 
Where are your baggagechecks?” 

While a man looked for their 
suitcases, Jan hugged her grand- 
mother. She had so much to tell 
her! ‘Grandmother,’ she said, 
“when Mother and I bought my 
new clothes to go visiting, she 
said I couldn’t have the party 
dress and a red-checked raincoat 
that I wanted so much. But I 
wanted the dress most—” ' 

“Well, never mind, honey; 
you can pretend your old rain- 
coat is a new red-checked one.” 

Eleanor spoke up, “Jan and I 
pretend lots of times; it’s fun!” 

Then the bus man came. Of 
all things, he couldn’t find their 
suitcases! “They’ll probably be 
on the next bus,” he told them. 


“Never mind,” Grandmother 
said, “‘we’ll have Jitterbug bring 
us down the mountain for them 
in the morning; we must have 
those party dresses!” 

“Who’s Jitterbug?” 
asked. 

“Who!” Jan laughed. “There 
it is at the curb. Jitterbug is 
Grandmother’s _ falling-to-pieces 
car! It shakes you all over. I 
like Jitterbug!” 

Next morning when Jan and 
Eleanor were still rubbing sleep 
from their eyes, Grandmother 
came into their room and said, 
“Tt’s raining cats and dogs, girls 
—been raining all night, a regu- 
Jar storm.” Later, when they 
had had breakfast, she explained, 
“Jitterbug can’t get us down the 
mountain on such slick roads 
without spilling us, so we won’t 
be able to get your suitcases to- 


Eleanor 


day. I doubt whether we could 


drive to the party, even if we had 
your new dresses and the rain 
stopped right now!” 

Eleanor gave the tiniest whim- 
per, and Grandmother thastened — 
to say, “Let’s not feel bad! We'll 
invite all the children up here 
for a party before you go home. 
I do wish I could telephone to 
Mrs. Watson not to expect us,” 
she added, “but I can’t because 
the telephone is out of order.” 

“Let’s cut paper dolls so we'll 
forget how much we want to go 
to the party,” Jansuggested. And 
that’s what - (Continued on page 76) 
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Secret of the Night 


RUBY WILSON SANDERS 


HE moon shone bright, like 

a lantern, and the night was 

very dark. Now the dark of the 

night and the light of the moon 

make a witchery of the woods, so 

that things aren’t what they seem. 

Mystery rests on every branch, 
and: hides behind each leaf. 

Blinkie, the owl, sat quietly on 
a perch by a hole in a hollow tree. 
His bright eyes peered into the 
shadows, as he slowly moved his 
round feathered face from side 
to side. Blinkie was the night 
watchman of the woods. 

As he listened to the sounds of 
the night, everything seemed as 
usual. Nuts rattled in the larder 
of Nimble, the squirrel, as he got 
himself a late snack, Mrs. Robin’s 
nest squeaked as she settled down 
to rest, and Mr. Chipmunk was 
snoring away as loudly as ever. 

“Hmmm,” Blinkie sighed con- 
tentedly. “‘All’s well.” 

But that was the moment it 
happened—the noise—the shriek. 
“Eeeeeek!” It woke every sleep- 
ing animal in the woods, and 
made all the others jump. 


“Blinkie,” they all screamed at 


once. “What is it?” 

“Someone’s probably having a 
nightmare,” called Blinkie, soft- 
ly. “It’s nothing important. Go 
back to sleep. Ill check it.” 

But oh, it was important. And 
Blinkie knew it. Why, even Big 
Swoop, the eagle, didn’t scream 
like that. 

No, sireeeee! No woods animal 
made that noise. There could be 
no doubt about it. He was right 
in their midst, but—where? 

Blinkie’s wings were covered 
with feathers as soft as the milk- 
weed’s down. That is why they 
made no sound as he sailed away 
from his perch, and headed for 
the sugar pine tree. 

Yes, sireee! The shriek sound- 
ed as though it had come from 
there. 

Nimble, the squirrel, was wait- 
ing on the lowest branch of the 
huge tree. He knew that Blinkie 
would come around to check the 
whereabouts of that noise, 


“It was big as a. giant bird,” 
he cried breathlessly, as Blinkie 
settled down beside him. 

“What was as big as a giant 
bird?” asked Blinkie. 

“The monster that fellthrough 
the tree,” Nimble answered ex- 
citedly. 

“Are you sure it wasn’t Big 


Swoop, the eagle?” asked Blinkie. - 


“T’m sure,” said Nimble. “Do 
you see?” He pointed to a jag- 
ged branch that was lit by the 
moonlight. Dangling from the 
branch was a bit of fur. 
Swoop doesn’t wear a coat like 
that,” he stated emphatically. 

“You're right,” agreed Blinkie. 
“It’s a clue,” he murmured. 

“And what’s more,” added 
Nimble, “no other creature in 
the woods has a coat like that.” 

“Who can it be?” Blinkie won- 
dered. “Whooooo0?” he breathed 
softly on the night. “Whooooo? 
I see no reason why you need 
to lose your rest,” he said to 
Nimble. “Go back to your home 
and sleep, and TIl have a look 
around,” 

Nimble was happy to follow 
Blinkie’s advice, for he was very 
sleepy. 

Blinkie sailed to the ground, di- 
rectly under the broken branch. 
And sure enough, he found just 
what he was looking for—tracks. 
They showed plainly in the light 
of the moon, tracks that he had 
never seen in the woods before. 

“Another clue,” he murmured, 
as he studied them. ‘““Whooooo?” 
he wondered again. “Whooooo?” 

“Very remarkable, don’t you 
agree?”’ said a voice in his ear. 

Blinkie turned. It was Sly 
Foot, the fox. “Very remarkable 
indeed,” he agreed. “And I see 
only four of them. There must 
be more.” 

Sly Foot shook his head. “But 
there aren’t any more, not under 
this tree. I’ve looked quite care- 
fully.” 

“Were you near at the time of 
the shriek?” 

“T was asleep in that hollow log 
over there,” (Continued on page 75) 
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Fernando the Clown 
HAZEL CEDERBORG 


HE big restaurant tent was 

buzzing with excited voices 
as the performers of the Greatest 
Show on Earth emptied platter 
after platter of ham and eggs 
and chops, and plate after plate 
of steaming-hot muffins and pan- 
cakes. Everyone was hungry— 
everyone but Fernando. He sat 
looking glumly at his plate. 

‘A man needs plenty of good 
food,” said Redonsky, the Thin 
Man, helping himself for the 
third time to bacon and eggs. 

But Fernando could not eat. 
He was unhappy, and he didn’t 
know the reason. The other per- 
formers were worried, for they 
knew that the success of their 
acts depended upon the clowns’ 
putting the audience in good 
humor. And Fernando was the 
funniest clown of all! . 

Fernando sighed. He couldn’t 
swallow a mouthful. At last, ex- 
cusing himself, he left the table. 


“Here, Fernando, read this,” 


said Peewee, the Midget, meeting 
him at the tent opening and hand- 
ing him a battered book. 
Fernando took it and glanced 
through it, but Peewee’s precious 
joke book didn’t get a laugh out 
of him. “It’s no use, Peewee,” 
said Fernando, giving him back 
the book. “Thanks a lot just the 
same.” | | 
Fernando stared off into the 


distance, Suddenly he heard Old 
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Bess trumpeting. Maybeshe could 
cheer him. He ambled across the 
circus grounds to the elephants’ 
tent. Bess tootled with delight, 
as he drew near. After a moment 
she went through his pockets un- 
til she found a lone peanut. She 
flipped it into her mouth and 
trumpeted loudly. But even her 
pleasure did not cheer Fernando, 
and he left her without a back- 
ward look. 

“You'd better get away for a 
while,” suggested the ringmaster. 
“Go for a walk somewhere.” 

So Fernando started off up the 
street. Everywhere were remind- 
ers of the Big Show. His own 
picture in motley—Fernando, the 
Funniest Clown in the World— 
was on every fence and barn. 

He scowled. If only the public 
knew how hard it is to be funny 
all the time! Suddenly he came 
face to face with a hand-lettered 
poster. 


COME ONE, COME ALL 
GREATEST SHOW OF THE 
CENTURY 
Combined Adam, Hindpaw, 
Barndoor, and Bale o’ Hay Circus 
Follow the sa to Timmy’s Yard 
Admission 10c Reserved Seats 15c 


“Uh huh,” he said aloud, “a bit 
of competition! ‘Follow the ar- 
row to Timmy’s yard.’ ”’ He hesi- 
tated. The ringmaster had told 
him to go somewhere. Well, why 
not? (Continued on page 72} 
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Flag Day 
June 14 is Flag Day. 


Copy and color this flag. © 
Write this under the picture. 

The red says, “Be brave.” 
The white says, 


The blue says, 


NA // 
Be pure. 
“Be true.” 


Seatwork for Flag Day (All grades). To be meaningful, this 
exercise should first be discussed. Make sure that the cor- 
rect number of stripes is drawn, and that they are correctly 
placed. Children may also draw and cut out larger flags as 
room decorations. 


Find two words that belong 


“aguas Copy them in pairs. 


cup thread uncle 
aunt pencil 


paper - knife 


queen 
‘mother 
needle 


pepper 
father 


king — ~water 


soap _ saucer 
salt fork 


Word Enrichment (2, 3,4). A primary teacher should work 
constantly to enlarge children’s vocabularies, Seatwork ex- 
ercises like this one develop word association and language 


skill. Advanced children may be able to think up other 


pairs of words which belong together. This, however, is a 
much more difficult step than matching words already given. 
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SEATWORK IN THE THREE R’S” 


Half of these words end in e; 
the other half do not. 

Write them in pairs. 

for cane 

hop pine 

oh Maas ate 

at bite 

pits note 

bit hope 

Use each word in a sentence. 


Long and Short Vowels (All grades). ‘The ability to recog- 
nize the long and short vowel sounds is an excellent phonetic 
clue. Say that final e makes the first vowel tell its name. 
Writing the sentences will bring out the changes in meaning 
that are made by adding e. 


Each sentence has two words 
from which to choose. Use the 
right word in the sentence. 


| had (went, gone) home. 


Have you ever (went, gone) 


swimming? 
Has Joe (went, gone) away? 
He (went, gone) today. 


Practice with Went and Gone (3, 4). More than half of 
children’s speech errors involve verb forms. Certain irregular 
verbs are especially troublesome. Before giving this and sim- 
ilar exercises, develop the following rule: Use a helping 
word like have, has, or had with gone. Never. use a helper 
with went. 


Night Blessing 

Good night, 

Sleep tight, 
~ Wake up bright 

In the morning light, 
To do what's right 
With all your might. 
Good _ night! 

Good night! 


Summertime 


Sing a song of buttercups 
Filled with golden sun; 
Sing a song of daisy flowers, 

Summertime's begun. 


Sing a song of singing birds, 


Singing all for fun; 
Sing a song of summertime, 
Summertime’s begun. 


Studying Poems (All grades). Many things may be done with these poems. They 
should first be read aloud, discussed, and used for choral speaking. For seat- 
work (1) the poems may be copied, (2) rhyming words in each poem may be 
listed, (3) children may be asked to write all the words in “Summertime” that 
begin with s, (4) “Summertime” may be illustrated with small drawings or a 
border of birds and the two flowers mentioned, (5) third- and fourth-graders 
may alphabetize the rhyming words in “Night Blessing.” 


Copy this domino picture 
and write the numbers. 


4+2=6 2+4=6 


Then make domino pictures for 
Z2*3 2*2 
a tk 1+6 
1+ 1+2 
a*3 1+4 


Making Domino Pictures (1, 2). Supply each child with a 
cardboard domino pattern measuring 3” x 14%”. Direct the 
children to make big round dots which do not touch the lines. 
Second-grade pupils may include the subtraction forms, as: 
6—4 = 2 
6—2 = 4 | 
They may also work out domino pictures through combina- 
tions of 9 or 10, 


Copy the words that belong 
with summer. 


July —_ buttercups — desk 
city vacation hay 
roses Halloween hot 
goat _— snowball lion 
swim April camp 
picnic dive rain 


Write good sentences using 
four of the summer words. 


Words about Summer (2, 3, 4). Give this exercise without 
any preliminary help on the words, since all children in these 
grades should by now either recognize the words, or be able 
to work them out. After the lists have been made, the chil- 
dren may decorate their papers with summer pictures. Later 
have some of the sentences read aloud or written on the black- 
board. Commend sentences which have good content and 
show some thought. 
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Preparing for the 


Next 


Term 


MARY GARRETT 
Formerly, Teacher, Public School, Centerville, South Dakota 


— 


hey 


Thrifty growing 


plants make even 
the barest schoolroom attractive. 


A’ THE close of a school year 
most teachers resolve to do 
something during their vacation 
that will aid them in the coming 
term, but all too often Septem- 
ber finds them with no preterm 
preparations made. 

While no one would advise a 
teacher to keep her nose to the 
proverbial grindstone during her 
cherished vacation—rather than 
continuing her education, travel- 
ing, or taking a needed rest—it 
is still true that in those two or 
three months she may do many 
things which will save hours of 
precious time for her in the 
coming school year. | 


If her school schedule 


sets 


aside fifteen minutes daily for. 


Opening exercises, she may well 
devote some time to planning in- 
teresting and worth-while mate- 
rial for that period. Every teacher, 
probably, has thought she would 
like to present certain biogra- 
phies, discuss particular historical 
events, teach special songs, or 
present the work of a favorite 
poet on some anniversary—and 
then suddenly has found the day 
past and the material still unused. 

A good way to prevent this is 
to procure at a stationer’s shop a 
desk calendar of the kind that 
has memorandum space below 
each date. Notes that will read- 
ily call to mind ideas for observ- 
ing special days may then be 


jotted down in advance, below’ 


the memorable: dates. A teacher 
who has once tried this calendar 
method will not want to be with- 
out it, and will discover count- 
less other ways to use it. 

It is more convenient to find 
reference material, of course, if 
the teacher is spending at least a 
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part of her vacation in the vicin- 
ity of the place where she will be 
teaching. But she can make much 
advance preparation, even with- 
out having the school textbooks 
and reference works at hand. 
Perhaps she has been subscrib- 
ing to teachers’ periodicals for 
some time, and finds herself with 
an abundance of material from 
which she does not get the max- 
imum benefit because the needed 


article, handwork, lesson plan, or.. 


test. is not immediately available. 
She knows she has it somewhere, 
but can’t take time to search 
through piles of magazines to lo- 
cate it. A simple magazine ref- 
erence file is especially helpful 
here. A small filing box, cards 
and labels, and a shelf large 
enough to hold her magazines in 
orderly fashion are all that the 
teacher requires to eliminate 90 
per cent of such “needle-in-a- 
haystack” searching. ‘There are 
any number of ways of listing 
materials in a file, but sooner or 
later each teacher will find her- 
self devising her own system to 
suit her individual needs. 

Every teacher should arrange 
to have an attractive schoolroom. 
She is aware that the success of 


a day’s teaching is frequently de-. 


termined by the outward appear- 
ance of her room. Here too, she 
can do much in advance—to en- 
sure its attractiveness—even be- 
fore she sees the room, if need be. 
She may have (or make) a col- 
lection of gaily colored pictures, 
mottoes, maps, silhouettes, and so 
on, clipped from old magazines, 
pamphlets, or Sunday-newspaper 
supplements. Such visual mate- 
rial, carefully mounted on con- 
struction paper of harmonizing 
or contrasting colors, adds great- 
ly to the pleasant atmosphere of 
a classroom. | 

A teacher will find these items 
especially useful at the beginning 
of the term, for pupils will not 
have had time to make things of 
their own for display. This ma- 
terial also helps to soften the 
formality of the typical school- 
room, which may repel sensitive 
children after a summer of com- 
parative nonrestraint. 

If the teacher has a variety of 
such material prepared, it re- 
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quires only a few minutes for 
her to arrange some of it artis- 
tically on the bulletin board or 
wherever space permits. Natu- 
rally, it is necessary to have an 
orderly arrangement of such ma- 
terial, to keep it neat as well as 
readily available. Probably the 
most workable plan is to have a 
rather large box made—prefer- 
ably wooden, so that its sides 
may be grooved and the interior 
separated into sections with ply- 
wood or heavy cardboard di- 


‘visions, after the style of a 


phonograph file. The school jan- 


itor, an upper-grade boy handy 
with tools, or a pupil’s father 
may be asked to construct such a 
file. A separate section for each 
month is a good arrangement. 
These are only a few of many 
things that a teacher may do 
during vacation to save herself 
time after school opens. As she 
carries out these suggestions, any 
number of other ideas will pre- 
sent. themselves. With the ap- 
proach of the new term, she will 
find that she has gained added 
confidence through having made 
preparation for the weeks ahead. 


Thinking about 


ee 


Voice 


ELVA DITTMAN 


Lecturer in English, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 


ucH of the nervous strain 
M involved in teaching could 
be alleviated if we, as teachers, 
gave more attention to improv- 
ing our voices. For some reason, 
teachers are frequently more con- 
cerned about wearing attractive 
clothes than in considering seri- 


ously this obvious, but, subtle, 


factor of voice. Yet, the voice 
may make or break a teacher’s re- 
lationship with her pupils. 

Occasionally it is well to take 
stock of ourselves in this matter 
of voice. Regardless of a teach- 
er’s natural intelligence, high 
scholarship in college, or under- 
standing of the problems of chil- 
dren, her career in the classroom 
can be a trying one, if her voice 
is unsatisfactory. 

A voice that is calm and well- 
modulated plays an essential role 
in the customary teaching day, 


portance in disciplinary matters, 
which raise their heads even in 
the best regulated classrooms. ‘A 
firm, controlled voice in an emer- 


gency has saved many an edu- | 


cational day. 

One experienced teacher has 
lost the respect of her pupils be- 
cause of the listless, too soft, 
submissive tone which she uses. 
If she would teach herself to 
speak a little louder, that single 
factor alone would help. : 

Another instructor allows her 
voice to ascend higher and high- 
er as the day proceeds and her 
nerves become more and more 


on edge. The children are aware 


voice? 


of this tendency, and are perhaps 
unconsciously driven by it toward 
misbehavior. ‘Their conduct, in 
turn, affects the teacher’s poise, 
and this is revealed in her voice, 
thus completing a vicious circle. 

Then, there is the special mu- 
sic teacher. Her singing voice 
is delightful. But she speaks so 
rapidly that the pupils seldom 
are able to learn the words of 
the songs she believes she is 
teaching them. Instead, the reg- 
ular homeroom teacher must do 
this part of the teaching, because 
the children confess, upon the 
music teacher’s departure, that 
they were unable to “catch” the 
words. 

Admittedly, the above teachér- 
portraits represent extremes, but 
how far along any of these roads 
are you going? You may check 


_ yourself by asking the following 
and becomes of tremendous im-_ 


questions, » : 

1. Do I allow myself to shout 
when angry? 

2. Can all my pupils hear me, 


no matter how far back in the 


classroom they are seated? 

3. Am I voice-conscious? 

4. Do I vary the rhythm of 
my voice when it is necessary to 
talk for a long period of time? 

§. DoI vary the volume of my 
voice so that I may gain the at- 
tention of my class and hold it? 

6. Do I pay attention to per- 
sons possessing well-placed and 
pleasant voices? 

7. Do I make a definite effort 
to speak in a modulated tone of 
(Continued on page 71). 


TRADITIONAL SINGING GAMES 


This Is the Way My Dolly Walks 
This is a game for very primary run, singing faster. On the third 
children. The players form a cir- stanza, they hop. On the fourth,, 
cle, going clockwise, and moving 


stiff-jointedly, like dolls. On the 


first stanza, they walk in time 


each player pushes one hand vigor- 
ously against his chest, and sings in 
a squeaky voice. At the end of the 


with the music. On thesecond,they song, all players cry “ma-ma.” 


staccato 


1. This is the way my dol ~ ly walks, 
2. This is the way my dol - ly runs, 
3. This is the way my dol - ly hops, 
4. This is the way my dol - ly talks, 


And this is the way she walks, you see. 
And this is the way she runs, you see. 
And this is the way she hops, you see. 
And this is the way she talks, you see. 


Kitty White 


Children all through the primary 
grades enjoy this game. All but 
two players form a circle, hands 
joined. One player representing 
Mousie Gray stands inside the circle, 
and one representing Kitty White 
stands outside. The circle moves 
clockwise, singing the first four 
lines of the song, while Kitty White 


looks in at the mouse. As soon as 


“And quickly runs away” has been 


~ sung, the players stop moving, and 


drop hands. The mouse runs in 
and out the circle, with Kitty White 
chasing it, while the players clap 
their hands and sing the rest of 
the song. If Kitty White catches 
the mouse before the end of the 
song, another mouse and kitty are 
chosen. If not, a new mouse is cho- 
sen, and Kitty White tries again, 
the action being repeated as before. 


To catch the Mous- ie Gray; | But Mous - ie hears her 


A WOR S hate | SARA, te 
SCORES F SUTIN YE 


house; For Kit - ty White is com - ing near, 


And she will catch the mouse, I fear. 
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MOTHER GOOSE SEATWORK 


JULIA NICHOLS 
Principal, Louie Sanderson School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Copy the right endings on the lines. 


we Miss Mullet: rt 9 pieman. 

eee Simon ie tor his supper. 
Tommy Tucker22 ent to" the cupboard. 
Bobby Shafto sat on a tuffet. 


PAdiner Hubbard. co et fo see. 


Draw a picture in each box. 


ai aa 


-Mary’s Lamb Jack and Jill Boy Blue's horn 
Jack Horner's pie Humpty Dumpty - Betty Blue’s shoe 
Draw a line under the | Draw a line under the 
right words. words that make you think 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a of Boy Blue. 
ban, <: walt: tai, fall horn barn sheep 
Jack and Jill went up a ae airplane sail ocean 
bill will, hill kill bed cows corn 
Lucy Locket lost her meadow tree asleep 
rocket, locket, — pocket haystack school wagon 
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George Bellows’ 
“SUMMER CITY” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Would you paint a picture in order to 
become a member of a club? If so, what 
type of subject would you choose? Would 
your painting tell a universal story? 

In 1908, when George Bellows wanted 
to become a member of the National Arts 
Club, he submitted “Summer City.” Do 
you think the artist members had much 
trouble deciding whether he could join, 
when they saw his painting? Needless to 
say, he easily became a member. 


Later, Bellows gave the painting to the 
club, but a financial crisis caused them to 
sell it. The club’s loss is the general pub- 
lic’s gain, for thousands of people have had 
the opportunity to see “Summer City” in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection. 
The painting is considered a typical can- 
vas by this artist. Those who love gentle 
natural beauty and those who enjoy seeing 
physical vitality find a combination of 
both in this painting. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


What fun these city boys are having! 
Do you have a favorite swimming spot? 
The particular part of the Hudson River 
which these boys are enjoying is opposite 
155th Street in New York City. Would 
you like to go swimming there? 

Why do you suppose the artist chose 
such an everyday scene? He once said 
that he never painted anything which 
didn’t interest him deeply. He was in- 
terested in everything which happened in 
the teeming city, and so he found pictures 
to paint everywhere he looked. 

Notice how skillfully Bellows painted 
the river. Its soft blue flecked with white 
gives a peaceful appearance. The paint 
suggests the movement of the water. Does 
the water seem rough or smooth close to 
the nearer bank? How does it look far- 
ther out in midstream? 

What kind of boat is the little one that 
is puffing smoke? What kind is the other 
one? Which boat would you prefer to 
ride on? Why didn’t the artist show more 
boats? 

Bellows was not painting a boating pic- 
ture. He was painting one incident of 
city life, a simple swimming scene and a 
mighty city. Notice how dramatically 
he contrasted the two. What part does 
the river play in the composition? Does 
its broad expanse separate or unite life on 
the two opposite banks? Strangely enough 
it does both. It serves as a bridge to carry 
our interest between the foreground and 
the background, yet sets them apart. 
On the distant bank is the cheerful sun- 
lit city. Would you like to live there? 


We know the city is full of noise and 
commotion, but here we do not think of 
the noise, for it is too far away. How can 
you tell that this is a big city? Look at 
the buildings. Are they spread out or 
close together? Are they high or low? 
Many of the buildings are apartment 
houses. 

Did Bellows choose loud and garish col- 
ors for the buildings? What quiet hues 
did he use? The rosy pinks and pearly 
whites, plus the soft greens along the 
drive, clothe the city in glamour. The 
spell of summer is upon it. 

What leads our eyes up and down in the 
picture? How many trees are there? .Do 
they appear tall? Are they necessary to 


the picture? They present a contrast to © 


the horizontal lines of the riverbank and 
frame the distant city. 

As the boys pause upon the bank after 
their swim, they typify health, vigor, and 
lean strength. Are there more boys in the 
water than on the bank? Do they seem 
conscious of the city on the other bank? 

Only an artist who loved sports and un- 
derstood boys could have painted this pic- 
ture. Do boys in other countries like to 
swim? Because they do, this picture has 
universal appeal. 

The artist’s two contradictory powers 
of expression are shown in this painting— 
his ability to portray physical strength 
and his skill in capturing the beauty of na- 
ture in a sensitive manner. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


George Wesley Bellows (1882-1925) 
was born in Columbus, Ohio. Bellows’ 
rare talent began to assert itself from the 
time he went to kindergarten. At Ohio 
State University he was star shortstop on 
the baseball team, but love of art proved 
stronger than his aptitude for athletics. 

In 1904, when he went to New York 
to live, he joined Sharkey’s Athletic Club. 
This was just across the street from 
Robert Henri’s studio, where he studied 


- for several years. The paintings he made 


of prize fights seen at Sharkey’s made both 
the club and him famous. At first, crit- 
ics and public alike thought the subjects 
shocking, because at that time artists 
painted only pleasant pictures. 

Since 1945, “Both Members of This 
Club” has hung in the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington. It is a rule that the 
gallery cannot acquire a painting for its 
permanent collection until twenty years 
after an artist’s death. Immediately after 
the twenty years had passed, Bellows’ fa- 
mous painting of a prize fight was placed 
in the gallery. 

George Bellows refused to go to Europe 
to study art. ‘When he taught at the Art 
Students League in New York City he 
said to his students, “Paint life. Paint 
what you feel.” 

In 1910, Bellows married. He was able 
to support his wife and two daughters 
comfortably, because he soon became a 
popular success. In 1916 he began making 
black and white lithographs. They were 
so well liked that interest in the process 
was revived. Sometimes his two children 
posed for him. “Anne in White” and 
“Lady Jean” are paintings of them. 

In 1922, George Bellows and his family 
moved to the Woodstock art colony, 
where they built a home. The artist died 
in 1925. A few years ago the Chicago 
Art Institute held a comprehensive me- 
morial exhibit of his work. ‘Thirty-two 
art museums and many private collectors 
prize his work. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Bellows painted many pictures of sports 
and athletics. Perhaps you can paint some 
panels of sports or games to decorate the 
doors of a playroom or gymnasium. If 
children of all ages use the room, have 
panels showing both younger and older 
children at play. Discuss the types of 
sports and games that each group would 
participate in. | 

Design the figures to fit the panels of 
the door. Use thick outlines and few de- 
tails. For empty spaces make designs of 
playthings or athletic equipment. 

Avoid being realistic in your choice of 
colors. Paint the swings, slides, and goal 
posts joyous colors. Let the children wear 
cheerful colors. Yellow will lighten the 
room. Green harmonizes with all colors, 
and everyone likes red and clear blue. 
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“LITTLE SCIENCE devia 


_ How Frogs Grow 


Use this story, with the accompanying 
seatwork, for a series of supplementary 


On his way y homie’ from school, 
Dick stopped by the big pond. 
‘In the water he saw something 


he had not seen before. 


‘lt looked like white jelly 


filled with black spots. 


What had Dick found? 


He ran home for a jar. 


Miss Ray said it was a tadpole. 


The children watched every day. 


It grew legs. 
Its tail grew shorter. 
Its mouth grew wider. 


Then it began coming to the top 


of the water for air. 
It was turning into a frog. 
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lessons to extend and enrich the sci- 
ence background of your primary pupils. 


The next day Dick carried 


the jar to school. 


His teacher said it would be fun 


to watch the black spots grow. 


Dick was pleased. 


One morning he saw something 
swimming in the jar. 


It looked like a little fish. 


pe A : 


The children read this story 
from their books. 
Mrs. Frog sleeps all winter 
at the bottom of the pond. 
She wakes up in the spring. 
She lays her eggs and goes away. 
When the babies hatch, they 


must take care of themselves. 


Seatwork for “How Frogs Grow” 


Draw a line under the word 
or words that answer 
each question. 


Where was Dick going? 
home toschool to the store 
Where did he stop? 
by the road by the pond 
What did Dick see? 
a cow white jelly a bird 
What did Dick go home to get? 


his cap his dog a jar 


Box the words in each set that 
say the same thing. 


goes water | grew 
horse watched . gone 
tadpole looked some 
school watched grew 
tadpole something began 
wider arms turning 
watch mouth frog 
wider legs far 
warm pond story 


every mouth turning 


Each little word has a big word 
beside it. 

Draw a line under the little 
word in the big word. 

The first one is done for you. 


spot spots 

egg eggs 
please pleased 
some something 
look looked 
swim swimming 


Read the words below. 
They say more than one. 


Write each word and make it 


say only one. 


books 
frogs 
ponds 
eggs 
schools 
spots 

- mouths 


arms 


HEP 


_ jars 
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_ Thread-and-Needle Club 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School 203, Brooklyn, New York 


N EVERY sewing class, there are 
I a few girls who are already 
expert with their needles while 
the majority are still learning 
fundamentals. These few possess 
natural skill and resultant inter- 
est, and have usually learned in- 
formally at home most of the 
techniques taught in school. 

Group work with varied assign- 
ments is as desirable in sewing as 
in other school subjects. _Girls 
who dislike sewing need to have 
smaller and easier projects than 
the class as a whole; those who 
sew well, instead of being kept 
to the average pace or being ex- 
cused from sewing, should have 
interesting needlework activities 
worthy of their time and skill. 

The work of the war-relief so- 
cieties suggested such a project in 
one school. It has been continued 
as a peacetime activity. In her 
leisure time the sewing teacher 
had been making children’s gar- 
ments for two war-relief societies. 
Noticing that other teachers were 
becoming interested in the work, 
it occurred to her that some of 
the more advanced pupils might 
also like to help. 

When two of the girls had fin- 
ished the aprons which consti- 


tuted the required work for the 
term, she asked them whether 
they would each like to make a 
dress for a war orphan. The girls 
were delighted and began sewing 
on two dresses already cut out. 
The appearance of the two tiny 
dresses had an immediate effect 
on the rest of the pupils, most of 
whom began to hurry with their 
aprons in the hope of being given 
a dress to sew. It developed that 
more haste often means less speed, 
so quality of sewing had to be 
stressed. A carelessly made gar- 
ment would be a very poor gift 
to a child in a country where even 
needles and thread are scarce. 
Gradually, the special group 


increased to eight members, and 


the girls suggested meeting after 
school in addition to their regular 
sewing period. At the first meet- 
ing it was decided that a perma- 


nent Thread-and-Needle Club be . 


formed with a larger membership. 
Several teachers agreed to assist, 
and a formal charter was granted 
by the school. 

Recruiting new members was 
partly by personal invitation, and 


partly by the simple but effective 
publicity of pinning one of the 
most .attractive dresses to the 
main-corridor bulletin board with 
a notice about the club above it. 
Within a week or two, thirty girls 
had applied for membership. 
The question of the disposition 
of the garments was taken up at 
a business meeting. Some mem- 
bers thought it would be well to 
concentrate on working for the 
children of one country, but with 
so many in need it was hard to 


know which country to. choose. 


Finally, a list of relief organiza- 
tions was obtained from a United 
War Fund circular, and as each 
box of twelve garments was com- 
pleted, it was mailed to the next 
organization on the list. This 
seemed a fair thing to do, and in 
a way made the work much more 
interesting. 7 
After the war, it was a natural 
transition to send the finished 
garments to local orphanages. 
Another question had to be set- 
tled at the beginning of this sec- 
ond phase. It had been assumed 
that the boxes would be sent to 


Rhythms in the Elementary 


VIRGINIA BRYANT WEILER 
Training School, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HE greatest virtue of the 
term rhythms in a physical- 
education program is its brevity 
and simplicity. Today, rhythms 


not only draws from several arts, 


but it gives back to those arts as 
well. 

The philosophy integrating this 
field of study is one which leads 
to integration of all the arts in 
the elementary school. It is based 
not on subject matter but on a 
deep and sincere interest in help- 
ing children to become happier, 
healthier, physically better co- 
ordinated, and socially better ad- 
justed. The aim of training in 
rhythms is the development of 
well-adjusted personalities. 

In teaching rhythms today, the 
three main objectives, in the or- 
der of their importance, are these: 
(1) the development of attitudes 
toward, and appreciations of, 
movement, (2) the development 
of motor skills, (3) the acquiring 
of knowledge about movement, 
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or the answer to such a question 


as ““What can our bodies do?” 
Since it is movement that is to 
be studied in rhythms, it is neces- 
sary to find out more about that 
subject. What movements can the 
body make? Some movements 
take us from one place to another. 
These are the locomotor move- 
ments. In the order of difficulty 
for most children they are: walk, 
run, jump, hop, gallop, skip, slide, 
and leap. It may be noted that 
the walk, run, jump, hop, and 
leap have an even rhythm, while 
the others are uneven in rhythm 
(long-short or short-long). 
Locomotor movements . should 
be discovered by the children, 
and not taught to them as such. 
They are known asthe fundamen- 
tal movements because they are, 
for the most part, innate or un- 


learned. Children do them before 
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they come to school. Occasional- 
ly there are one or two children 
in class who experience some diffi- 
culty in skipping, leaping, or slid- 
ing, but generally they do not 
have to be taught. The thing that 
must be taught, or rather, brought 
to the consciousness of the chil- 
dren, is the rhythm of each, and 
the class should develop standards 
for each. What is a good skip? A 
good jump? The basis for deter- 
mining standards is what is phys- 
ically good for the body. For 
example, in the jump, leap, and 
hop, it is necessary to land on the 
toes, with the knees bent, so as 
not to jar the body. If the teach- 
er gives the children time, they 
can usually think these points out 
for themselves. 

Other movements can be done 
in place with the various parts of 


the body, such as the head, arms, 


a nonsectarian institution, but a 
consultation with the district so- 
cial worker revealed that the or- 
phanages were either Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish. The club 
members talked over the problem 
and arrived at the obvious solu- 


_ tion that they would send boxes 


in rotation to institutions of the 
three faiths. Thus, quite acciden- 
tally, the club became a factor in 
good community relations. One 
can hardly persist in disliking a 
group when one devotes spare 
time to being kind to its less for- 
tunate children. 

The first project undertaken 
was the making of dresses for 
two-year-olds. These have many 
advantages—they take little ma- 
terial, they are quickly done, and 
the results are charming. The 
first pattern was a princess dress, 
made up in different colors and 
trimmed according to the wishes 
of the maker. Later, after writ- 
ing to ascertain the articles most 
needed, the club made pinafore 
dresses, aprons, sun suits, cotton 
slips, and underwear. Each term 
they specialized in two or three 
items in order to simplify the 
problem of guidance. The girls 
sewed well, (Continued on page 65) 


School 


or hips. Children like to do 
tricks, and by challenging them 
with the idea of finding move- 
ments for one another to do, the 
teacher can arouse their interest 
while they develop skills and ac- 
quire a creative attitude toward 
rhythms. Again, only those move- 
ments which are safe from the 
standpoint of good body mechan- 
ics, for example good posture, 
should be selected. 

All good rhythms lessons should 
include some locomotor move- 
ment, some body movement, and 
relaxation. There are many ways 
of helping children to develop 
the physical skill of relaxation. 
Using ideas that suggest “floppi- 
ness,” such as imitating Raggedy 
Ann or Andy, are highly success- 
ful if the teacher has the right 
spirit. 

This is a good opportunity to 
mention the importance of the 
teacher’s working with the chil- 
dren. The (Continued on page 65) 


SUCCESSFUL UNIT TEACHING-II 


Checking and Evaluation 


IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, lowa 


N THE preceding articles on 

unit teaching, initiation of 
the unit and teacher-pupil plan- 
ning were discussed. The third 
and last phase is that of checking 
and evaluation. | 

One might get the impression 
that a unit of work can be taught 
in rather a free and easy style, 
seeking only to stimulate interest, 
creative expression, and effective 
group living. Worthy though 
these manifestations are, a good 
teacher will not be content with 
them alone. She will wish to 
know, definitely, whether her pu- 
pils are obtaining some good solid 
information as a result of all their 
activity. While much knowledge 
will be aired through oral report- 
ing and discussion, a more syste- 
matic and formal procedure on 
occasion is to be recommended. 


~ CHECK-UP TESTS 


Long, detailed tests, covering 
-a complete unit and involving 
much written work, should be 
avoided. They may exhaust the 
children and have a bad psycho- 
logical effect on them.* A wise 
teacher will give numerous short 
check-up tests or quizzes at var- 
ious opportune times, and unan- 
nounced in advance. As a result 
of such routine procedure on the 
teacher’s part, pupils will take 
many tests without thinking of 
them as such, and without be- 
coming unduly excited or fearful. 
Occasionally the check-up will be 
given orally with oral responses. 
Sometimes it will be given orally 
but with brief written replies. 
Once in a while it will be a writ- 
ten quiz calling for one- or two- 
word answers. At another time 
it may take the form of a para- 
graph summary. 

Whenever important informa- 
tion has been given ina discus- 
sion, it is simple for the teacher 
to say something to this effect: 
“Take your paper and pencil and 
let’s see how many of these ques- 
tions you can give one-word an- 
swers for in five minutes.” Then 
she proceeds to read eight or ten 
questions covering the preceding 
discussion. Papers can be checked, 
and misconceptions, errors, and 
omissions talked over at once, or 
used as a basis for the next day’s 
reading and reporting. This is 
the best way for the teacher, and 
the children, too, to find out 


whether they are working toward 
some purposeful result. Here are 


a few suggested ways in which © 


the information may be checked 
from day to day. - 

1. Marking brief true-or-false 
statements. ! 

2. Restating false statements 
correctly. 

3. Completing an unfinished 
statement with a word or phrase. 

4, Matching mixed-up words 
and phrases. 

§. Filling in points on a skel- 
eton outline. | 

6. Writing a one-paragraph 
summary, such as: Five things I 
have learned about Four 
reasons why and What I 
shall remember about————. 

7. Supplying orally in unison 
missing words in a story which 
the teacher tells about a topic. 

8. Participating in a quiz pro- 
gram similar to those broadcast 
on the radio. 

9. Calling on one or several 
pupils to tell a visitor about cer- 
tain phases of the unit study. 

The above checking refers on- 
ly to information gained in the 
work unit. There is another form 
of checking which takes into ac- 
count results that are intangible 
and yet are very important. Such 
results include changes in pupil 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


oe 


Rearranging handwork displays and collections. exhibited during the unit 


growth, in pupil attitude, in per- 
sonality, in. understanding, and 
so on. At times these are hard to 
see, and often they are not per- 
manent. But wise teachers will 
look for them and will evaluate 
the results of unit teaching in the 
light of intangible gains as well as 
of information acquired. In addi- 
tion, it is the teacher’s responsibil- 


ity to see that pupils share in this 


evaluation process, both for them- 
selves as individuals and for the 
success of the unit as a whole. 


‘EVALUATING A UNIT 


In helping pupils to evaluate 
their accomplishments, the teach- 
er must maintain a fine balance 
—encouraging sincere effort and 
progress however slight without 
seeming to praise mediocre work. 
If one hand is stretched out in 
encouragement, the other must 
continue to hold standards high. 
Children are helped to evaluate 
their own work, sometimes pri- 
vately and sometimes before the 
group. Questions like “What do 
you think you did better this 
week than last?” and “What do 
you feel needs to be improved?” 
will start the ball rolling. To the 
group the teacher may say, “What 
did you like about Jack’s talk (or 
map, or model)?” She will keep 


study is. an important part of preparations for the culminating activity. 
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before them the need to be im- 
personally but honestly critical, 
and to follow each criticism with | 
helpful suggestions. “What would 
you suggest that Jack do to im- 
prove his work?” could be her 
next query. 

Sometimes she may wish to ask 
the group as a whole to evaluate 
the progress of the unit as far as 
they have gone. ‘Typical ques- 
tions for discussion are: “Do you 
think our study of ———— is be- 
ing successful?” “Why?” “What 
have been the good things about ~ 
it?” “Have we been weak in 
some places?” “If so, how can we 
improve?” “Who has made some 
very good contributions?” “Why 
have you liked them?” “Who 
has not made very good contribu- 
tions?” “How can we help (pu- 
pil’s name)?” “In what ways are 
we doing better with this unit 
than with the last one?” 

Such informal, friendly discus- 
sion is good for pupils and teacher 
alike. It directs efforts toward 
definite goals. It puts the empha- 
sis On improvement. It provides 
group approval (a great incen- 
tive to good work) and_ group 
disapproval (a strong deterrent 
to mediocre work). It increases 
group consciousness. It shows 
pupils how to judge their own 
achievements, instead of merely 
carrying out assignments for a 
teacher who does all the judging. 
It helps to keep standards in view 
so that pupils recognize them as 
real and attainable. It makes girls 
and boys more critical, but help- 
fully so. It leads them to be 
more open-minded and tolerant. 

Naturally, the teacher adds her 
bit to the pupils’ evaluations. She 
points out the good results and 
tells why. She shows where im- 
provement has been made over 
previous work. She praises cer- 
tain pupils for progress when she 
feels they need this public rec- 
ognition. She mentions specific 
weaknesses in the. unit’s progress 
and adds her suggestions to those 
of the pupils. 

Through all these attempts to 
help, pupils develop themselves 
while the unit study goes for- 
ward. A teacher will find her 
pupils growing, slowly but sure- 
ly. Through participation in a 
wide variety of enterprises they 
are acquiring desirable traits of 
character, (Continued on page 70) 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS 


The Flag of the United States 


KATE 


Choose the ending which makes 
each sentence true. 

1. The first United States flag 
was authorized by Congress in 
(a) 1777; (b) 1787; (c) 1789. 

2. The flag has looked as it 
does now since (a) 1777; (b) 
tees (c) 1912. 

3. The stars in the blue field 
number (a) 13; (b) 25; (c) 48. 
_ 4, The stripes in our flag num- 
ber (a) 13; (b) 26; (c) 48. 

§. The larger number of stripes 
are (a) red; (b) white. 

6. Tradition is that the first 
United States flag was made by 
(a) Barbara Frietchie; (b) Betsy 
Ross; (c) Martha Washington. 

7. Flag Day is on (a) May 30; 
(b) June 14; (c) July 4. 

8. A patriotic song about the 
United States flag is (a) “Hail, 
Columbia”; (b) “America”; (c) 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

9. The author of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” is (a) Francis 
Scott Key; (b) Eugene Field; (c) 
. Henry W. Longfellow. 

10. When several flags are dis- 
played together from staffs, the 
United States flag should be at 
the highest point of the group or 
at (a) the flag’s own right; (b) 
the center; (c) the left. 

11. “The Flag Goes By” is the 
name of a (a) story; (b) motion 
picture; (c) poem. 

12. When the flag flies from 
a staff, its perpendicular edge or 
_ height is known as the (a) hoist; 
(b) halyard; (c) field. 

13. The horizontal length of 
the flag from the staff to the free 
end is called the (a) field; (b) 
pennant; (c) fly. 


KNESE 


14. To strike the flag means to 
haul it down indicating (a) sur- 
render; (b) distress; (c) salute. 

15. Women salute the flag by 
placing (a) the right hand over 
the heart; (b) both hands at the 
sides; (c) the right hand to the 
forehead. 

16. Bunting should be so dis- 
played that the color uppermost 
is the (a) red; (b) blue. 

17. The flag was nicknamed 
“Old Glory” by a (a) president; 
(b) sea captain; (c) statesman. 

18. The United States flag was 
first displayed over a schoolhouse 
in (a) Maine; (b) New York; 
(c) Massachusetts. 

19. A flag at half-staff indi- 
cates (a) mourning; (b) a na- 
tional holiday; (c) astate holiday. 

20. Flag Day was first ob- 
served in (a) Vermont; (b) 
California; (c) Connecticut. 

21. When a-flag is worn out, 
or too faded to display, it should 
be (a) burned; (b) torn up for 
cloths; (c) thrown away. 

22. The flag is flown both at 
half-staff and at full-staff on 
(a) June 14; (b) May 30; (c) 
July 4. 

23. The flag should always be 
hoisted (a) briskly; (b) slowly. 

24. The flag should be lowered 
(a) slowly; (b) quickly. 

25. The first star in the flag is 
supposed to stand for (a) Ohio; 
(b) Delaware; (c) Vermont. 

26. The forty-eighth star in 
the flag was added for (a) Texas; 
(b) Massachusetts; (c) Arizona. 

27. In a parade, the flag should 
be carried (a) horizontally; (b) 
aloft. (For key, see page 75) 


Did you know that sampans 


on the Yangtze River are 


the only homes that some 


Chinese people have? 
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Did you know that the 


Mississippi River has 


streamlined steamboats? 


Waterways of the World 


ALICE COOK FULLER 
Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


Choose the name of the waterway 
which fits each description. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


1. Its source is at Lake Itasca 
in Minnesota. It takes a south- 
erly course through the central 
valley of the United States, and 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 

a. Potomac River 
b. Mississippi River 
c. Ohio River 

2. It rises in the Andes Moun- 
tains in Peru, travels eastward 
through trackless forests and 
tropical jungles, and flows in- 
to the Atlantic Ocean near the 
Equator. 

a. Amazon River 
b. Orinoco River 
c. La Plata River 

3. It is an important river, 
although only thirty-three miles 
long. A waterfall in this river 
is used to generate enormous 
electric power. The river carries 
water from one of the Great 
Lakes to another. 

a. Niagara River 

b. Schuylkill River 

c. Genesee River 
4. It is 2,500 miles long. It 
is the outlet of Great Slave Lake 
in Canada, and flows into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

a. Saskatchewan River 

b. Fraser River 

c. Mackenzie River 

§. It rises in the ‘Rocky Moun- 
tains and flows southwest through 
mile-deep canyons to the Gulf of 
California. Its waters are used 
for the purposes of irrigation and 


electric power, and are controlled 
by the famous Boulder Dam. 
a. Rio Grande River 
b. Colorado River 
c. San Joaquin River 
6. It rises innorthwestern Can- 
ada, is navigable for nearly its 
entire length—1800 miles—and 
flows into Bering Sea. 
a. Willamette River 
b. Yukon River 
c. Yellowstone River 
7. It is the outlet of the Great 
Lakes and is about ninety miles 
wide at its mouth. Forming part 
of the boundary between New 
York and Canada, this river con- 
tains the Thousand Islands. 
a. St. Lawrence River 
b. St. Croix River 
c. Saskatchewan River 
8. It is a partly man-made wa- 
terway which replaced the first 
canal built to connect the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean by 
way of the Hudson River. 


a. New York State Barge 


Canal 
b. Welland Ship Canal 
c. Rideau Canal 
9. This river on the Pacific 
coast was explored by the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition in 1805-6. 
It is noted for its salmon fisheries. 
Its Grand Coulee Dam provides 
quantities of electric power, and 


irrigation water for agriculture. 


a. Columbia River 
b. Sacramento River 
c. Yakima River 
10. It is a man-made waterway 
that can take the largest ocean 
vessels and. saves eight thousand 


eT a 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Did you know that 


regattas take place on 


miles in a voyage from New York 
to San Francisco. 

a. Strait of Magellan 

b. Panama Canal 

c. The Golden Gate 

11. It is a South American riv- 

er, 1700 miles long, whose mouth 
was discovered by Columbus in 
1498. It flows into the Atlantic 
Ocean near the island of Trinidad. 

a. Maderia River 

b. Magdalena River 

c. Orinoco River 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


1. Its source is Lake Victoria 
Nyanza on the Equator in Africa. 
It fertilizes the valley of Egypt 
by its annual overflow. 

a. Congo River 

b. Nile River 

c. Niger River 
2. It rises in the Himalaya 
Mountains and flows southeast 
into the Bay of Bengal. The city 
of Calcutta is situated on one of 
its deltas. 

a. Indus River 

b. Brahmaputra River 

c. Ganges River 
3. This waterway, about fifty 
miles wide, separates Russia in 
Asia from North America close 
to the Arctic Circle. It also con- 
nects the Arctic Ocean with the 
Pacific Ocean. 

a. Cook’s Inlet 

b. Bering Strait 

c. Baffin Bay 

4. This important commercial 
route rises in the Valdai Hills in 
Russia, flows east, and then south 
to the Caspian Sea. It is con- 
nected with the Baltic Sea by a 
series of canals. 

a. Dnieper River 
b. Volga River 
c. Dwina River 

5. This waterway, forty-two 

miles long, is a strategic part of 


the Thames River? 


the connection between the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean Sea. 
Russia seeks partial control of it 
through the United Nations. 

a. Bosporus 

b. Sea of Marmara 

c. The Dardanelles 

6. With its main tributary, the 

Darling, it is Australia’s largest 


and most important river. Hume. 


Dam makes possible the irrigation 
of a million acres of land. 
a. Murray River 
b. Gascoyne River 
c. Murrumbidgee River 
7. It is the second largest river 
in Europe. The proposal to allow 
this important trade route be- 
tween western Europe and the 
Black Sea to be free to all nations 
is vigorously opposed by Russia. 
a. Danube River 
b. Dniester River 
c. Elbe River 
8. A body of water, previously 
unknown, was discovered by the 
1947 Byrd Expedition in the ice- 
locked antarctic region. 
a. A new ocean around the 
South Pole 
b. A large unfrozen lake, 
surrounded by greenery 
c. A new river of solid ice 
9. The principal river of Eng- 
land, it flows east to the North 
Sea. For a distance of twenty 
miles from London toward its 
mouth, its banks are lined with 
wharves for ocean ships. 
a. Severn River 
b. Mersey River 
c. Thames River 
10. It rises in Tibet and flows 
into the East China Sea. It is 
China’s largest river and is con- 
nected with other rivers by canals. 
a. Amur River 
b. Yangtze River 
c. Yellow River, 
(For key, see page 75) 


Things That People Eat 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


I. Copy the names of the foods 
that grow on vines. 


pumpkins collards 
watermelons muskmelons 
endive onions 
cucumbers grapes 
parsley 


Il. Match each word in the num- 
bered list with the part of the 
plant that is eaten, in the lettered 
list. 


1. cabbage a. kernel 
2. potato b. head 
3. celery c. seed 
4. corn d. tuber 
J. onion e. stalk 
6. parsley f. bulb 
7. pea g. fruit 
8. tomato h. leaf 


Ill. If the statement is true, 
write T after it; if it is false, 
write F after it. 

1. Rye is hardier than wheat. 

2. Buckwheat is a cereal. 

3. The country that leads in 
the production of rice is China. 

4. Corn is grown in every state 
of the Union. | 

§. Barley ripens in a shorter 
length of time than wheat. 

6. Ten bushels per acre is the 
average yield of oats in the 
United States. 

7. Our leading rice-producing 
state is Louisiana. 

8. The state that ranks first in 
wheat production in our country 
is Virginia. 
~.9, White wheat flour is richer 
in protein than rye flour. 

10. Rice is the principal food 
of one half of the human race. 
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Did you know that 
the Indians along 
the Amazon River 


use dugout canoes? 


IV. Replace the dashes with let- 
ters to complete the names of 
berries. 

1, |----berry 6. m——berry 
. s-———berry 7. r———berry 
. b--———berry 8. e————berry 
. g-—-—berry 9. b———berry 
. d——berry 10. c———berry 


mM 2B w bo 


V. Choose the trees which pro- 
duce edible nuts. 


maple cashew hickory 

elm willow __ pistachio 
beech poplar = sycamore 
pecan walnut basswood 
birch almond = tamarack 


VI. Copy the names of the plants 
which produce food underground. - 


beet parsnip endive 
bean carrot rutabaga 
okra tomato peanut 
mango radish maize 
yam spinach _ salsify 
onion turnip — kohlrabi 


VIL. Tell which of the following 
fish live in fresh water and which 
live in salt water. 


perch lobster 
shad pickerel 
herring white fish 
shrimp mackerel 
trout cod 
bluefish grayling © 


VU. Name the part of each 
plant that is used as a spice. 


1, capsicum 6. ginger 
2. caraway 7. mustard 
3. cinnamon 8. nutmeg 
4, anise 9. pepper 
§. coriander 10. caper 


(For key, see page 75) 
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Hugh Spencer 
I am a tree frog, ready to sing. 


HILDREN find toads and frogs 

fascinating subjects of study. 
Misconceptions regarding these 
Amphibia—backboned creatures 
intermediate between fishes and 
reptiles—can be cleared up, and 
children will come to appreciate 
them as they observe them and 
learn more about their habits 
and ways of life. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To develop an interest in the 
life of toads and frogs. 

B. To understand the life cycle 
of the toad and the frog. 

C. To learn the difference be- 
tween the toad and the frog. 

D. To learn how to care for toads 
and frogs in the schoolroom. 

E. To learn that the toad and the 
frog are both helpful to man, and 
that therefore children should 
protect them. 


APPROACH 


One day in the spring, a group 
of third-grade boys, exploring a 
seldom used part of the school 
ground, noticed a puddle in which 
there was a jellylike mass con- 
taining many tiny black things. 
They at once came to the teacher 
with the news. 
he believed that the black specks 
were frog’s eggs. The entire 
group of third-graders visited the 
puddle to help with the identifi- 
cation. From this incident grew 
their study of the frog. 

A similar study was developed 
the year before with a group of 
second-grade pupils. This study 
was initiated by the finding of a 
toad in hibernation. The toad 
was observed during the remain- 
der of the winter, and facts con- 
cerning both toads and frogs were 
sought. In the spring the chil- 
dren were eager to find eggs and 
hatch the tadpoles. They took a 
trip, found some eggs, and put 
them in a classroom aquarium. 
As they watched the eggs, they 
kept a record of what saga i 
to them. 
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One boy said 


THE TOAD AND THE FROG 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HAZEL BOLIN 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Lolita Elementary School, Lolita, Texas 


INFORMATIONAL OUTLINE 


A. The toad. 
1. Eggs, 

a) They are laid in the spring 
in ponds. 

b) They are small and black, 
arranged in long strings of jelly- 
like substance. 

c) They are dropped upon the 
pond bottom or attached to water 
weeds. 

d) As the eggs develop, they 
elongate, and finally the tadpoles 
may be seen in the jelly mass. 

e) After four or five days, 
usually, the tadpoles work their 
way out and swim away. At this 
stage, the only way to detect the 
head is by noticing the direction 
of the tadpole’s progress. 

2. Tadpole. 


a) After leaving the egg, its 


head soon becomes much larger 
but it lacks a mouth. 

b) Instead of a mouth it has a 
V-shaped elevation, which forms 
a sucker, secreting a sticky sub- 
stance. With this substance it 
attaches itself to water weeds. 

c) When the tadpole is two or 
three days old, little “tassels” may 


‘be detected on each side of the 


throat. These are the gills, ny 
which it breathes. 

d) About ten days later, these 
tassels disappear beneath a'mem- 


L. W. Brownell 


My skin is sedate ash warts, 


brane which grows over them. 
They are still used for breath- 
ing, but now are on the inside. 

e) When about ten days old, 
the tadpole develops a round 
mouth. As the tadpole grows, 
the mouth gets larger and wider. 

f) At first the tadpole’s eyes 
are even with the surface of the 
head, and can scarcely be seen. 
Later they become very promi- 
nent, bulging like the eyes of the 
adult toad. 

g) The tail of the tadpole is 


long and flat and is surrounded 
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_ *pear. 


by a fin. It is a swimming or- 
gan. The material in the tail is 
gradually absorbed into the aill 
ing body. 

h) When the tadpole is a 
month or two old, its hind legs 
begin to grow. First they are 
mere buds, but finally they push 
out completely. The feet are long, 
and have five toes, which are 
webbed to help in swimming. 

i) Two weeks after the hind 
legs, the front legs begin to ap- 
The front feet have four 
toes and are not webbed. 

j) In the water the front legs 
keep the tadpole balanced, while 
the hind legs are used for push- 
ing, as the tail becomes smaller. 

k) As the tadpole grows older, 
it comes often to the surface of 
the water-in order to get more air 
for its gills. Finally, it swims to 
the shore, lifts itself on its tiny 
front legs, and walks off. Num- 
bers of them come out together. 

' 1) The tadpole feeds mostly 
upon vegetable matter. 

3. The adult toad. 

a) It varies in color, but is of- 
ten brownish olive, usually with 
some darker spots, and with a 
yellowish streak down the middle 
of its back. 

b) The throat of the male toad 
is black, and he is not so bright 
in color as the female. 


L. V. Brownell 


My skin is shdooth bias moist. 


c) The toad has protective col- 
oring—it can change its color to 
match its surroundings and thus 
escape the notice of its enemies. 

d) The warts upon the back 
are glands, which secrete a sub- 
stance disagreeable for any ani- 
mal seeking a toad dinner. 

e) The toad is not slimy. It 
feels cool because it is cold- 
blooded (has blood the tempera- 
ture of its environment). 

f) The eyes are elevated and 
beautiful, the pupil being oval 
and the iris shining like’ gold. 


g) The eyes are provided with 
nictitating lids, which rise from 
below. 

hb) When a toad is sleeping, its 
eyes do ‘not bulge, but are drawn 
in so as to be even with the sur- 
face of the head. 

i) The tiny nostrils are black 
and easy to see, 

j) The ears are flat oval spots 
behind the eyes and a little lower 
down. 

k) The toad’s mouth is wide 
and its jaws are horny. It doesn’t 
need teeth since it swallows its 
prey whole. 

!) The toad’s tongue, which is 
attached to the front of the lower 
jaw, secretes a sticky substance. 
Any insects which it touches ad- 
here, and are drawn back into the 
mouth and swallowed. 

m) The toad prefers to live in 
cool, damp places—for example, 
beneath sidewalks and ‘piazzas. 


Its warty upper surface resembles 


the surrounding earth. 

n) If the toad is disturbed, it 
will seek to escape by long leaps. 
When frightened, it flattens out 
on the ground and looks so nearly 
like a clod of earth that it may 
escape the eye of its pursuer. 

0) The toad burrows in the 
earth and remains there during 
the day. It comes out at night 
to feed, for more insects are to be 
found then. 

Pp) The toad lives almost en- 


tirely upon insects. 


q) The toad never drinks by 
taking water through the mouth, 
but absorbs it through the skin. 
When the toad wishes to drink, 
it stretches itself out in shallow 
water. 

r) Enemies of the toad are 
kingfishers, fish, crows, hawks, 
chickens, snakes, and man. 

s) Since the toad feeds upon 
insects that injure grass and 
plants, it is really the friend of 
the gardener and the farmer. 

B. The frog. 
l. Eggs. 

a) The eggs are laid in masses 
of jelly in oozy, quiet places along 
the edge of ponds. 

b) A small frog may fay 2,000 
to 3,000 eggs; a large one, 6,000 
to 8,000. 

2. Tadpoles. 
a) At first the tadpoles of 


frogs and the tadpoles of toads 


are much (Continued on page 71) 


STUDYING “THE GREAT STONE FACE” 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


RUTH L. ERIKSON 


Teacher of English, Central Junior High School, 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan 


HE values to be found in 
“The Great Stone Face,” by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, are obvi- 
ous. To make the story attractive 
as well as meaningful to pupils— 
its study a memorable and joyous 
experience—that is the teacher’s 
problem. 


APPROACH 


Our pupils had become much 
interested in the Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. News- 
paper clippings about Gutzon 
Borglum, the sculptor, were post- 
ed on the bulletin board, along 
with pictures of the heads of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, carved 
in granite high on the mountain- 
side. 

One pupil was reminded of the 
“Old Man of the Mountain”—the 
natural rock profile in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire— 
and brought in a post-card view 
of it. During discussion, the story 
of “The Great Stone Face” was 
mentioned, and the class expressed 
a desire to read it. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The first day’s discussion cen- 
tered around material brought in 
by the children. Pictures of the 
Profile, a map of New Hampshire 
showing the White Mountains, a 
picture of Hawthorne, and other 
items were posted on the bulletin 
board for the children to inspect 
at their leisure. They were keen- 
ly interested in the fact that a 
“great stone face” really exists. 
One of the girls in the class said 
she wished that someday we 
might all see it. 

Essential facts in the life of 
Hawthorne were mentioned by 
the teacher. It was pointed out 
that he was a master of the art 
of interpreting character. Among 
his ancestors were soldiers, public 
officials, and seamen. However, 
Hawthorne was a dreamer, pre- 
ferring quiet surroundings to the 
bustle of city life. He was fond 
of taking long walks and study- 
ing nature. | 

The teacher next told some- 
thing about the story. Since this 
naturally divides itself into five 
parts, it was decided to use five 
periods of thirty minutes each. 
Attention was called to the fact 
that “The Great Stone Face” has 
such familiar features as an intro- 
duction, incidents to develop the 
plot, climax, and conclusion—but 


A greater enjoyment and understanding of this 
literary masterpiece may be gained by children 
through using the type of presentation given here. 


The “Old Man of the Mountain,” 


these are just the framework for 
a story that is a true work of art, 
a literary masterpiece. 

The lessons proceeded with 
some silent reading by the pu- 
pils, and oral reading by the 
teacher of especially beautiful 
passages. Questions on difficult 
parts of the story helped to clar- 
ify it. The changes taking place 
in Ernest were particularly no- 
ticed—the influence of the Great 
Stone Face upon him as he grew 
to love it more and more, his in- 
tense desire to see the fulfillment 
of the prophecy, his many disap- 
pointments, the molding of his 
character by his constant study of 
the Great Stone Face until, un- 
knowingly, he himself was trans- 
formed into, the man of the 
prophecy. All these points were 
brought out in a way that led the 
children to see for themselves the 
value of a worthy ideal in life. 

After a general discussion of 
the story, we used the following 
objective tests. 


ERNEST AND THE 
GREAT STONE FACE 


Answer each question in one com- 
plete sentence. 

1. What is the name of the 
story we are studying? 

2. Who wrote the story? 


: % m4 ; : ‘ Be 4 3 


in Franconia Notch, New Hampshire, 
is said to have inspired Hawthorne’s famous story. 


C. T. Bodwell 


3. In what type of region is 
the scene of the story laid? 

4. Who is the main character? 

§. What effect did the Great 
Stone Face have upon children? 

6. What effect did the people 
think it had upon the soil? 

7. What was the prophecy 
which Ernest’s mother told him? 

8. What was Ernest’s reaction 
when he heard the prophecy? 

9. Who had told  Ernest’s 
mother about the prophecy? 

10. What sort of boy did 
Ernest grow up to be? 

11. What had the Great Stone 
Face become to him? 


Mr. GATHERGOLD 


Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words that makes each 
sentence true. 

1. The newcomer to the valley 
was. Called Mr, <1 ; 

2. As a young man he had 
been a a2 
__ 3. He was now an exceedingly 
ACW oe 

4. The regions of the north 


sent hime | 

§. From Africa he received 
PRES oe ar Se 

6. The East gave him __.. ; 
eae Ste ORE ag ETO 

7. The ocean gave him ________. 
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8. He decided to return to his 

9. He-sent a skillful =. 
ahead to build a palace. 

10. People were more ready to 
believe Mr. Gathergold was the 
image of the Great Stone Face 
when they saw his 

11. Te was -made of 22.3 2. 

12. The front door, was stud- 
ded with __ knobs. 

13. Mr. Gathergold came to 


the valley ina drawn by 


on 


14. He gave the beggar woman 


and her children a few _______ ; 
15. He might have been nick- 
Wained : | 


16. The people thought he was 
the exact image of the Great Stone 
Face, but did not. 

17. The people changed their 
minds when his disap- 
peared. 


Oxtp BLoop-aND- THUNDER 


Select the sentence which answers 


the quéstion correctly. 
1. Why did Old Blood-and- 
Thunder come to the valley? . 
a. He was an illustrious com- 
mander. 
‘b. He was old and weary of 
battle. 
c. He wished to meet Ernest. 
2. How did the people plan to 
welcome him? 
a. They planned a parade in 
his honor, | 
b. They planned a musical 
program for him. 
c. They planned a salute of 
cannon and a public dinner. 
3. Who had noticed his resem- 
blance to the Great Stone Face? 
a. An aide-de-camp of Old 
Blood-and-Thunder. 
b. Ernest. 
c. The people of the valley. 
4. Where was the festival to 
be held? 
a. In Ernest’s home. 
b. In a cleared space of the 
woods. | 
c. In the town hall. 
§. Why didn’t Ernest, at first, 
see the distinguished guest? 
a. He preferred to look at 
the Great Stone Face. 
b. He had no desire to see 
him. 
c. He was thrust into the 
background. 
6. How had Ernest hoped the 
man of prophecy would come? 
a. As a man of peace. 
b. As an illustrious general. 
c. As a great soldier. 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Handwork 


ARIS G CRAFTS 


A PATRIOTIC FAVOR 


FOR ALL GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


f began figure will serve as a party favor for June 
14 or July 4. Cut all parts from white con- 
struction paper, and color appropriately with cray- 
ons, water colors, or tempera paints. Cut under the 
sleeves as far as the belt. Paste arms to back of 
sleeves in position shown in picture; paste shield to 
hands. Cut slit AB; insert opposite tab. | 
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TWO GIFTS FOR FATHER’S DAY 


H*= you been trying to think of an 
especially practical gift that your 
pupils could make to give to their fathers 
for Father’s Day this year? No doubt 
those fathers who use safety razors will 
consider a tin container for used blades 
a splendid gift, particularly one that has 
been decorated for this purpose. Your 
pupils can make this gift with minimum 
expenditure of time and money. The tin 
cans may be brought from home. 


blades. 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 


Tell the children about the project sev- 
eral days in advance, so that those who 
wish to make the containers can arrange 
at home to open a can of fruit juice or 
tomato juice by making a gash in the cen- 
ter just wide enough to admit uséd razor 
The sharp edges should be pushed 
back and under for a smooth opening, and 
the can must be rinsed thoroughly. 

The container may be painted, or it may 
be covered with waterproof wallpaper or 
oilcloth, The sketch shows one covered 
with construction paper that has been dec- 
orated and pasted in place. A valuable art 
lesson may come from encouraging the 
children to create original designs for the 
paper covers. Perhaps the father has a 
hobby or a pet which will suggest a theme 
for the decoration. If not, a conventional 
design may be worked out. The paper 
cover should fit smoothly and should be 
pasted only at the overlap. 


Back of 
Blotter 
Corner 


Those fathers who use desks at work or 
at home may appreciate personalized cor- 
ners for their desk blotter. The corners 
of a heavy brown or cream envelope can 


be cut off any size desired. If the large 


envelopes are not available, corners can be. 
made of heavy brown wrapping paper, 
using an ordinary envelope for a pattern. 


The corners may be decorated in many 


ways. An initial design (see the one illus- 
trated) is likely to appeal to a man. 


MAKING LEAF PRINTS 


OME very fine visual-aid material for 
S use in science or nature-study classes 
may be made in the schoolroom. More- 
over, its production will bring real satis- 
faction—the joy of creation—to pupils 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JOHN A. BUELKE 
Principal, Lincoln School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


and teacher alike. For such a project we 
used printing-out paper, one of the older 
materials known to photographers. 

The paper can be obtained at reasonable 
cost from photo-supply houses. (The 
writer acquired a whole gross of it from a 
Chicago camera store for fifty cents.) A 
pane of glass, and a can of acid fixer— 
required for permanence in the finished 
photographs—are the only other items of 
expense required for this project. (The 
fixer is available in most drugstores. ) 

The chief difference between actual 
photographic work and this pro ject is that 
the developer customarily used in devel- 
oping pictures is an intrinsic part of the 
printing-out, or sunproof, paper, used in 
this project. The steps necessary for mak- 
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ing these prints are shown in the accom- 
panying pictures. 

1. Place the sunproof paper out flat 
on a surface exposed to sunlight. Drop 
grasses, leaves, or various plants on the 
paper quickly, and cover with a glass to 
keep them stationary. | 

2. Leave the material exposed long 
enough to allow the leaves to print 
through to some extent. The paper turns 
rapidly to a deep maroon color. 

3. Remove the glass and material that 
was printed. Immerse the paper briefly 
in a solution of acid fixer. 

4, Rinse the print in fresh water, and 
allow a few minutes for drying. Mount 
the print in an individual or in a co- 
operative scrapbook. 
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FINGER PAINTING 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


LL children should be given the experience of finger paint- 
ing, for it is a medium that is a real joy to use. When 
Anne was finger-painting, someone said to her, “What are you 
making?” She replied, “I’m not making anything; I’m just 
having fun.” (See top picture.) And that is what finger 
painting is supposed to be. You must not form the idea that 
you have to paint a boat, a flower, or a tree. You don’t have 
to paint anything but just whirls. 

In painting trees (see second picture), Sandra whirled her 
fingers around, and swung the strokes, to show that the wind 
was blowing. She made some sweeping movements in the sky; 
then very quickly she did the flowers. In seven minutes Sandra 
had developed a beautiful picture. By just looking at it, you 
can tell that she loves to finger-paint. 

The boys who like to draw boats enjoy doing them with fin- 
ger paints too. David thinks so because you can have so much 
fun rolling out the smoke. (See third picture.) For the broad 
strokes in his scene he put two or three fingers very close to- 
gether and pushed them along. The satisfaction in finger paint- 
ing is the movement in pushing around the finger paint to make 
shadows and lines, and wiggles and curves. 

Although this medium is called finger painting, some of the 
best results are obtained when the arm is used all the way to 
the elbow. That is what Helen did when she made her picture. 
(See bottom picture, left.) She put in green, red, and purple. 
When you plan to have several colors, put all of them on the 
wet paper and smear them together. It is important to decide 
what colors you want and put them all on the paper in the 
beginning. You can’t add more colors ten minutes later, be- 
cause you must work while your paper is wet. When you add 
color later it becomes too thick. When you push colors to- 
gether and mix them, you get duller, darker ones. In some 
places you want then “unmixed: When you press hard with 
your fingers, the light paper shows and helps your design. 

Jean made big sweeping curves for her flowers. (See bottom 
picture at right.) She has practiced making all sorts of lines. 

The following points may help others when finger-painting. 

1. Children should wear smocks or aprons, and roll sleeves 
up above the elbows. 

2. Finger painting can be done on ordinary school desks. 
The paint can be washed off without leaving stains on the desk. 

3. Finger-painting paper is best to use, but the smooth kind 
of shelf paper will be satisfactory. It can (Continued on page 74) 


FLAG DAY 
“JUNE 1i4* 


F lag Of e 
- JUNE 14,1777 


THE figures and objects on this page 
may be used in various activities related 
to Flag Day. These might include mak- 
ing decorative panels and murals, or 
backdrops for dramatizations featur- 
ing patriotism and other aspects of cit- 
izenship. The child carrying the flag of 
1777 might motivate a study of early 
American patriotic observances, or the 
painting of flags used in America be- 
fore the adoption by Congress of the 
present flag. Other activities may in- 
clude posters on the work of brownies, 
cubs, and scouts, a series of drawings 
to show changes in costume since co- 
lonial days, or diagrams illustrating 


the correct ways to display the flag. : 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 25. See page 76 for another suggestion. 
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From the Britannica Collection 
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A POPPY FAVOR AND PLACE CARD 


FOR ALL GRADES 


SISTER MARY 
Teacher of Art, St. Joseph’s School, Salix, lowa 


ET the oriental poppy provide the color note for a graduation din- 
L, ner or a school party on Closing Day. Or perhaps you will 
prefer to make an iris, a hollyhock, a morning glory, or other large 
flower for your favors. 

On white construction paper, measure an area of suitable size for 
the base and two ends of the container, allowing room to draw a 
flower outline on each side of the container. Color the flower with 
crayons or paints, and cut out the complete figure. Crease on the 
broken lines and paste the tabs securely. 

To convert the nut cup into a basket, add a decorative han- 
dle. Half of the handle is shown here. Use a narrow strip of paper 
the length of the handle desired. Do not fold the strip, but draw 
the design twice and color it. Cut out the handle and paste it on the 
container. It will have a rounded effect if the paper is not creased. 

Make a matching place card by decorating a piece of stiff paper 
with a colored flower bud and a leaf or two. To make the card stand, 
fold one end back and cut off a slanting portion. 

These poppies can be used in other ways—on flower-show posters, 
nature-study notebook covers, and party invitations. Appliquéd 
on cloth, they add a decorative touch to muslin curtains, aprons, 
dresser scarfs, or pillow covers. Rectangles of heavy cardboard, on 
which this design is painted, make attractive place mats. 
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A MARIONETTE CLOWN 


Vee and operating a miario- 
nette—such as this lifelike circus 
clown—not only furnishes fun for 
children but develops their imagination 
and ability to co-ordinate. Other char- 
acters, fictional and historical, can easily 
be developed, with appropriate proper- 
ties and settings. 

Materials needed for the framework 
and head are five lead sinkers, one balsa 
fishing float, one two-hole button, and 
strong thread. (Sinkers and floats are 
obtainable at hardware and sporting- 
goods stores, or at five-and-ten-cent 
stores. Since they come in several sizes, 
figures of children as well as adults may 
be made.) 

One sinker forms the body of the 
clown, and the other four, the arms and 
the legs. Tie them together loosely 
with fishline or heavy linen thread. 
(See picture at right.) | 

Fashion the head from the balsa float 
by painting or carving the features. 
Tie a thread, at its center, to the top of 
the body sinker, pass both ends through 
the hole in the head and through the 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELZA DE LA RAMEE McDOLE 


button, and knot securely. (A fancy 
button will look like a hat or a cap.) 
Leave these threads long so that they 
can be attached to a control stick. 

To make the hands and feet, pad the 
little wire loops at the ends of the arms 
and legs with very narrow strips of 
crepe paper, wet with glue. Pinch and 
bend until they look natural. After 
they are dry, they can be painted. 

Any bright, thin material may be 
used for the clown’s costume; heavy 


cloth will hamper his movements. If. 


he appears somewhat clumsy when 
dressed, weight each pantaloon leg with 
a small extra sinker. Attach strings to 
his hands or feet, or to both. These are 
to be fastened to a second control stick. 
A cigar box is just the right size for 
a booth in which to have the clown per- 
form. It may be painted, or covered 
with construction paper inside and out. 
(See picture below.) Bore holes in the 
top of the box to allow the marionette 
strings to slip through. Then attach 
the strings to your control sticks at a 
convenient distance above the booth. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN JILL FLETCHER 
: and 


JACK DECKTER 


O MAKE circus characters like the ones 
illustrated, these materials are essential: 
cardboard, paints or crayons, scissors, and 
spring clothespins. Directions for each are 
as follows. 

Johnny Long-Legs—Draw the figure on 
stiff cardboard. On the legs, three inches 
above the feet, mark off tabs with dotted 
lines. (The position of the tabs is deter- 
mined by the length of the clothespin.) 
Paint Johnny’s features and hair as desired. 
Make the stripes on his clothes and hat bright 
red, his shoes black, his tie and vest buttons 
blue. Cut around the figure, but leave card- 
board between the trouser legs. Cut the tabs 
on the dotted lines and bend them back- 
ward on the solid lines. Fasten a spring 
clothespin to the tabs to make Johnny stand. 
(See back-view illustration. ) 

Jenny Giraffe—Draw the figure as shown, 
without legs. Paint Jenny golden yellow 
with large brown spots, black eyes, and a 
red mouth. Cut around the figure. Fasten 
two clothespins to the body for legs. 

Porky Pig—Follow the same directions as 
for Jenny, but make Porky smaller. Paint 
his body pink, with brown markings, and his 
eyes blue. Make short legs by cutting a piece 
off the bottom of two clothespins. 

Jumbo Elephant—Draw the figure as 
shown. Paint Jumbo’s coat dark gray, his 
eyes white, with blue iris, his wrinkles and 
eyebrows black, and his girth band bright 
green, with gold or silver stars. 

Arrange the figures in a setting of circus 
tents, parade wagons, and animal cages. 


CIRCUS FUN 
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A CO-OPERATIVE MURAL 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE photograph below shows several 
6 i children engaged in painting a 
mural as a group-planning project. (Two 
girls were absent on the day this picture 
was taken.) While the seven worked to- 
gether, other members of the class carried 
on individual projects. 

The children used tan wrapping paper 
and pasted it together to make it a size 
that would fit a hall space. 

Sometimes they worked with it in a 
vertical position, as is shown in the pho- 
tograph. On other days they moved the 
desks and spread it on the floor. Each po- 
sition has its advantages. When the pic- 
ture hangs vertically, the children can see 
how the whole picture looks from a dis- 
tance. When it is spread on the floor they 
can work more quickly and freely with- 
out having the paint run. 

In the picture, Toby is patching up a 
spot on Evelyn’s horse where green paint 


dripped from the trees. Evelyn was 
absent when we took the picture. She be- 
gan the mural by painting the horse. First 
she drew it on a paper 12” x 18”, for she 
was more accustomed to that size. Then 
she folded that paper in four equal parts. 
Next she drew lines on the mural to divide 
an area into four corresponding , parts. 
Then she copied line for line from the 
small paper to the large one. That is how 
she got the horse in proportion. 

First she painted the mane and the tail 
all black, but she didn’t like the result. 
She said that it looked like black cloth. 
Then she tried white lines in the mane and 
the tail, and she didn’t like those either. 
She ended by putting gray lines on the 
mane and the tail, as you see in the pic- 
ture. The effect pleased her and the chil- 
dren who were working with her. 

On smaller paper, the children made 
trees with crayons. They liked Toby’s 


tree best, so they asked him to paint the 
branches of the tree on the mural. Two 
of the girls made the leaves. 

Although Charles had a cat at home, he 
couldn’t draw a cat well enough to satisfy » 
himself and the others. He was much in- 
terested, however, in learning to draw a 
cat, so he obtained books from the library 
and drew many cats in many positions. 
Then he drew one from memory on the 
mural. The cat is looking at a ball, but 
you can’t see the ball. It is behind Mary 
Jane’s head in the picture. 

Judy and David made the barn. It is 
bright red with a dark red roof. There is 
yellow hay sticking out of a window. The 
inside of each window is painted dark blue 
to show that it is in shadow. 

Tom made one dog and Judy another. 
The dogs are barking at each other. 

The white cow was made next. The 
children all practiced’ (Continued on page 72) 
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ARTISTIC PLACE MATS 


i 
i FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
LUCILE ROSENCRANS 
j Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
TT place mats shown here are each 9” long, keeping in mind that the mat will 
i made of two pieces of construction be laid horizontally on a desk or a table. 
, paper, 9” x 12”, Heavyweight paper is Then double the strips twice to form a rec- 
i used for the base; the design is cut from tangle, 24” x 1%”. Develop a design that 
! lightweight paper in a contrasting color. will be connected on all sides, trace, and 
; To make a design for decorating a mat, cut. Paste only the corners of the result- 
fold the paper accordionwise in 1%” strips, ing design on the heavy paper. 
| 
i 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
i i 
! i 
j I 
! 
I 
! 
! 
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BATIK-DECORATED PAPERS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DAWN E. SCHNEIDER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Oakwood School, Charleston, West Virginia 


i Bes attractive craft projects involve the use of decorative paper. 
The knowledge of how to create a variety of effects with very sim- 
‘ple materials is essential to a successful craft program. By the paper-batik 
method, one can make decorative panels to apply to cigar boxes, tin cans, 
trays, or other solid basic objects. ‘The following steps are used in this 
process. 

Draw in your design lightly with pencil. It may be conventional in 
character, or natural. It may reflect a peasant style. (See illustration at 
left.) Using only the brightest wax crayons, apply the colors heavily, , 
leaving many areas uncolored. When completed, dip a large water-color 
brush in India ink or black tempera paint and go over the entire surface 
of the picture. The crayoned portions will repel (Continued on page 69) 
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SHELLS IN SCHOOL HANDCRAFT 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GRACE K. EAGLES 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey 


HELL craftwork will aid children in 
becoming adept with their hands, re- 
quire them to use good judgment, and 
bring them the satisfaction of achieving a 
completed article of beauty. 

In the first grade, children may be al- 
lowed to keep as many shells as they can 
count. As their counting ability increases, 
their collection will grow. 

Second- and third-graders can, with su- 
pervision, make pin trays or candy dishes 
of the large clam shells. These are dura- 
ble enough to withstand inexpert han- 
dling, and can be tinted on the outer side 
with water paints or nail polish, and then 
shellacked. 

Fourth-graders should be able to handle 
smaller shells. The possibilities here are 
unlimited. The covered wooden bowl 
(above) was painted and shellacked, and 
then the cover was decorated with small 
shells and garfish scales. 

The making of earrings, brooches, and 
other jewelry involves precise craftsman- 
ship and is only for the artistically in- 
clined and patient upper-graders. 

The screw-type earring, with plastic 
foundation disc, and bases for pins can be 
obtained from supply houses (two are 
listed below) at reasonable prices. For the 
earrings, rice shells make lifelike buds, and 


white “apple blossom” shells with their 
natural rose centers make water lilies. 
Green garfish scales, resembling leaves, 
can be glued around the edges of earrings, 
with colored cup shells arranged in the 
center to represent flowers. Dogwood ear- 
rings are illustrated below. 

There are numerous kinds of shells, 
each suited to a particular type of orna- 
mentation. The general method is to 
work from the edge toward the center, 
making the slightly elevated center the 
point of attraction. 

Plain tally cards or greeting cards can 
be made very attractive with small cup 
shells arranged and glued as groups of 
flowers. The flower container might be a 
larger shell, convex side up, from which 
the flowers seem to be emerging. Stems 
and leaves are drawn in with green ink. 
(See center picture below.) 

Shells collected along the seashore can 
be made into necklaces. It will be easy to 


find a sufficient number with holes already 


in them. Again—in colored or in natural 
state and glazed with clear nail polish— 
these can be strung, knotted at intervals, 
and made into pieces of novelty jewelry. 

Small coquina shells, cemented to a sur- 
face with the convex side up, give an ex- 
cellent representation of a butterfly after 
antennae and wispy legs are inked on. 

In the lower right picture are shell but- 
tons, usable on summer dresses. Two old 
buttons, with shanks, were decorated with 
shells and garfish scales. 

Articles needed by a beginner will be 
as follows. 

1. A good china or glass cement. 

2. Tweezers (for handling small shells). 

3. Shellac or nail polish. | 

4. Shells—the most useful being these: 
small and large cup, coquina, and. rice 
shells, and garfish scales. 

j. Easter-egg dye. 

6. Green ink. 

7. Plain cards. 

Shells can be bought in many shades, 
and buying them already tinted saves 
much work. This craft offers you the fun 
of developing your own ideas. 

EpIToRIAL Note: Two sources of shells are: De 
Lancey’s Little Shell Shop, 921 Central Avenue, St. 
Petersburg 6, Florida; and Universal Handicraft 


Service, Inc., 1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
19, N.Y. 
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THE CLOWN 
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* FUNDING A NEW 
3 9,2 FAIRY QUEEN 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES © 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 
Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School 11, Buffalo, New York 


CHARACTERS 


FAIRIES 
FLUFF 
DART 
MERRY 
TWINKLE 
PUCK 
NIP 
TUCK 

FLOWERS—Any number of chil- 
dren. 

BIRDsS—Any number of children. 


CHILDREN 
PETER 
EVELYN 
SALLY 
MARIE 
JOHN 


~~ COSTUMES ig. Sieh 
Fairies wear tarlatan or “crepe- ~ 


paper costumes in pastel colors. 
Children wear summer clothes. 
Flowers wear hip-length full green 
capes and paper hats made to re- 
semble flower shapes. Birds have 
coverall suits made of taupe cotton 
cloth with orange fronts. Snug- 
fitting - hoods. have- beaklike- visors. 
Wings are attached to the arms. 


SETTING 


The stage represents a garden. 
A woodland backdrop is suitable. 
Real foliage may be massed in the 
rear corners and along the sides. 


Act I 


(Flowers are grouped about the 
stage, seated so that their capes 
cover them completely.) 

FAIRIES (dancing about the 
stage, form a semicircle and say 
in chorus)— 

Oh, dear, oh, dear! 

Our queen has married the king 
of the elves i 

And left us all beside ourselves. 

Until we find another queen, 

We absolutely can’t be seen. 

Oh, dear, oh, dear! 

(Children enter. Fairies hide 
behind Flowers.) 

PETER—Fairies! Pooh! 

EVELYN— 

And how do you know that fair- 
ies aren’t true? 

Perhaps they’re hiding right be- 
hind you. (She points.) 

PETER (jumps as she points) — 
Oh, Evelyn, stop! You’re scaring 

me! 

There’s nothing there that I can 
see. 

SALLY-—— 

Yes, people just pretend that 
fairies dance beneath the 
flowers. 

We have not heard them talk, 


though we’ve been waiting 


here for hours. 


MARIE— 
If waiting will not bring 
A fairy into view, 
Let’s form a magic ring 
And see what that will do. 
CHILDREN (clasp hands and 
dance or skip in a circle, singing 
to tune of “Here We Go round 
the Mulberry Bush” )— 
This is the way the fairies dance, 
the fairies dance, the fairies 
dance. | 


This is the way they sing and 


prance 
On moonlit summer nights. 
JOHN— 
Well, that was fun, 
But not a fairy came. 
Who can suggest - 
Another fairy game? 
EVELYN— 
Perhaps the fairies like to play 
At hide and seek. What do you 
say? 
Let’s look behind the blossoms 
fair. | 
Perhaps we'll find a fairy there. 
CHILDREN (searching behind 
Flowers, sing to the chorus of the 
song “I’m Wishing” from Snow 
White) — 
We're looking, we’re looking 
Where the flowers grow, 
For fairies—for fairies, today. 
They’re hiding, they’re hiding, 
Where, we do not know. 
We hope they will not fly away. 
(Fairies, who are hiding behind 
Flowers, duck out of sight each 
time a child seems about to dis- 
cover one. At last the children 
sit down wearily.) 
PETER—Fairies! 
SALLY— 
Just as I told you, 
There’s no use to look. 
Fairies never lived 


Pooh! 


“Except inside a book. 


MARIE— 
You must be right. 
Now let’s go home. 
It’s almost night. 
(Exit Marie, Sally, Peter, and 
John.) 
EVELYN (alone) 7 Fairies— 
I should like to see your shining 
wings 
And watch you dance in magic 
rings. 
If you should fly before my eyes, 


‘You would not take me by sur- 


prise, 


For I have seen your steps on dew; 
And I know that fairie$ live! ‘I 
do! (Runs from stage.) 

(Fairies emerge from behind 
Flowers, dancing to music of the 
“Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy,” 
by Tschaikowsky, or other fairy 
music played on piano or phono- 
graph. They come to rest in a 
circle downstage.) 7 

FLUFF—The children doubt. 

DART—They run about. 

MERRY—They call and shout. 

TWINKLE—They almost found 
us out! 

ALL FAIRIES— 

We absolutely can’t be seen 
Until we have a Fairy Queen. 


PUCK— 
Children should never, 
doubt us, 
Or they may have to do without 
us. 
DART— 
How can we make them know 
we're here 
Until we’ve a queen and can ap- 
pear? 
NIP-— 
I know! Let’s not do any work; 
Let’s just sit still and shirk. 
TWINKLE—That will do the 
trick, I know. 
TUCK—We will not tell the 
flowers to grow. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


CAROL HARTLEY 


(Grandmother is knitting ix 
the chair by the fireplace; Ronnie 
stands beside her, watching her. 
Fred is busy making a model air- 
plane on the table. Mary is seated 
near the table, sketching.) 

MARY (looking up)—I think 
it is pretty nice of you to stay 
with us, Grandmother, so that 
Mother could go to the city with 
Daddy for a few days. 

FRED—I do, too, Gram. 

GRANDMOTHER—I like being 
here, too. 

RONNIE—Nobody can tell bet- 


ter stories than you do, Grandma. | 


FRED (laughing)—Leave it to 
Ronnie. He is always wanting a 
story. 

RONNIE (seriously )—Will you 
tell me a story now? 

GRANDMOTHER—Just wait a 
few minutes, Ronnie. I’m count- 


ing stitches in my knitting for 


six rows; then I’ll be ready for a 
story. Could you amuse yourself 
for a little while? 3 

RONNIE—Sure. (Stands in the 
middle of the room looking about 


CHARACTERS 


GRANDMOTHER — Gray-haired; wears 
spectacles. 

MARY—Twelve or fourteen years of 
age. 


FRED—About ten years old. 
RONNIE—Five or six years old. 


SETTING 


The living room of the children’s 
home. There is a fireplace on the 
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for an inspiration. Notices can- 
dlesticks on mantel, takes stool, 
climbs up, gets one, and puts it 
on the floor.) 

“Jack, be nimble, 

Jack, be quick; 

Jack, jump over 

The candlestick!” 

(Leaps over the candlestick.) 

FRED—Hey, do you have to be 
sO noisy? 

MARY—If you want to do 
Mother Goose stunts, why don’t 
you be Little Boy Blue and go to 
sleep? 

RONNIE—That’s a good idea. 
“Little Boy Blue, come blow your 

horn,” ‘Toot! ‘Toot! 
‘The sheep’s in the meadow, the 
cow’s in the corn. 
Where’s the boy that looks afte 
the sheep? 
He’s under the haycock, fast 
asleep.” ; 
(Lies down beside the big chair 
and snores loudly.) 

(Everyone laughs.) 

FRED—That didn’t help so very 
much. (Continued on page 68) 


right. Upstage from it, facing the 
audience, is a comfortable armchair. 
A floor lamp is near by. Downstage 
right is a low stool. Opposite the 
fireplace, at stage left, is a study ta- 
ble with a reading lamp on it. Two 
straight chairs are at the table. Oth- 
er furniture, windows, and doors may 
be provided as desired. A wood bas- 
ket and a poker are beside the fire- 
place; two candlesticks and candles 
are on the mantel. | 
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SEASIDE HAPPINESS 
FRANCES AVERY FAUNCE 


The air is full of summer, 
The air is full of sea; 

Long grasses on the sunny sand 
Wave to welcome me. 


I love the merry spray 
The swallows in the cliff, 
The way the gently swaying tide 
Rocks that little skiff. 


If I were a sea gull 
With a home so near, 

I would never use my wings 
To fly away from here. 


IN THE CITY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Sunrise in the city 
Wears a stately grace 
Quite as far and splendid 
As in a country place. 
Night’s last star goes fading 
Beyond high roofs as clear 
As over rolling meadows 
With birds and flowers near. 
Trees stand partly hidden, 
Distance out of sight; 
Yet the sky keeps tending 
The pavements, day and night. 


SONG OF THE BEE 
MARION DOUGLASS 


Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 

This is the song of the bee. 
His legs are of yellow; 
A jolly, good fellow, 

And yet a great worker is he. 


In days that are sunny 

He’s getting his honey, 

In days that are cloudy 
He’s making his wax: 

On pinks and on lilies, 

And gay daffodillies, 

And columbine blossoms, 
He levies a tax! 


Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 
From morning’s first light 
Till the coming of night, 
He’s singing and toiling 

The summer day through. 
Oh! we may get weary, 
And think work is dreary; 
°Tis harder by far 

To have nothing to do! 
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A. TREASURY OF VERSE TO 


BED IN SUMMER 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


In winter I get up at night 

And dress. by yellow candle- 
light. 

In summer, 
way, 

I have to go to bed by day. 


quite the other 


I have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the 


tree, 

Or hear the grown-up people’s 
feet 

Still going past me on the 
street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and 
blue, haat 
And I should like so much to 

play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 


OLD GLORY ALOFT — 
FRANK L. STANTON 


She’s up there—Old Glory— 
where lightnings are sped; _ 
She dazzles the nations with rip- 
ples of red; : 
And she'll wave for us living, 
or droop o’er us dead— 
The flag of our country for- 
ever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—no 
tyrant-dealt scars 

Nor blur on her brightness, no 
stain on her stars! 

The brave blood of heroes hath 
crimsoned her bars— 

She’s the flag of our country 

forever! 


ONCE WHEN 
YOU WERE WALKING 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


Once when you were walking 
across the meadow grass, 

A little fairy touched you—but 
you never saw her pass. 


One day when you were sitting 
upon a mossy stone, 

A fairy sat beside you, but you 
thought you were alone. 


So no matter what you do, no 
matter where you go, 

A fairy may be near you—but 
you may never know. 
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NATURE’S SONG 
MADISON CAWEIN 


There is no rhyme that is_ half 
sO sweet 

As the song of the wind in the 
rippling wheat; 

There is no meter that’s half so 
fine 

As the lilt of the brook under 
rock and vine; 

And the loveliest lyric I ever 
heard 

Was the wildwood strain of ‘a 
forest bird. 


FOUR THINGS 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


Four things a man must learn to 
do 

If he would make his record 

true: 

think without 

clearly; 

To love his fellow men sincerely; 

To act from honest motives 
purely; 

To trust in God and Heaven se- 
curely. 


To 


confusion 


THE WAY TO WIN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


It takes a little courage 

And a little self-control 
And some grim determination 

If you want to reach the goal: 
It takes a deal of striving 

With a firm and stern set chin, 
No matter what the battle, 

If you’re really out to win. 


There’s no easy path to glory, 
There’s no rosy road to fame; 
Life, however we may view it, 
Is no simple parlor game; 
But its prizes call for fight- 
ing, : 
For endurance and for grit, 
With a rugged disposition 
And a “don’t-know-when-to- 
quit.” 


You must take a blow or give 
one, | 
You must risk and you must 
lose, 
And expect that in the struggle 
You will suffer from a bruise. 
But you mustn’t wince or falter 
If a fight you once begin. 
Be a man and face the battle— 
That’s the only way to win. 


FLAG O’ MY LAND 
THOMAS A. DALY 


Up to.the, breeze of the morning 
I fling you, | 
Blending your folds with the 
dawn in the sky; 
There let the people behold you, 
and bring you | 
Love and devotion that never 
shall ' die. 
Proudly, agaze at your glory, I 
stand, 
Flag o’ my land! 
land! 


Flag o’ my 


Standard most glorious, banner 
of beauty, | ‘ 
Whither you beckon me there 
will I go, | 
Only to you, after God, is my 
duty; | sho tp 
Unto no other allegiance I owe. 
Heart of me, soul of me, yours 
to command, 
Flag o’ my land! 
land! 


Flag o’ my 


Pine to palmetto and ocean to 
ocean, 
Though of strange nations we 
get our increase, 
Here are your worshipers one in 
devotion. 
Whether the bugles blow battle 
or peace, 
‘Take us and make us your patriot 


band, 


Flag o? my land! Flag o’ my 
land! 
SONG FOR A 


LITTLE HOUSE 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


I’m glad our house is a little 
house, 
Not too tall nor too wide; 
I’m glad the hovering butter- 
flies | 
Feel free to come inside. | 


Our little house is a friendly 
house, 
It is not shy or vain; 
It gossips with the talking 
trees, 
And makes friends with the 
rain. 


And quick leaves cast a shimmer 
of green 
Against our whited walls, 
And in the phlox the courteous 
bees _ 
Are paying duty calls. . 
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READ AND ENJOY IN JUNE 


MY COUNTRY 
MARIE ZETTERBERG 


From sea to sea my country lies 
Beneath the splendor of the 
skies. 


Far reach its plains, its hills are 
high, 


Its mountains look up to the sky. 


Its lakes are clear as crystal 
bright, 
Its rivers sweep through vale and 


height. 


America, my native land, 
To thee I give my heart and 
hand. 


God in His might chose thee to be 
The country of the noble free! 


A BUTTERFLY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Sometimes a butterfly, to me, 

Looks like a little ship at sea, 

A ship with pretty sails all 
set, 

Of white, or gold, or violet, 

Soft sailing, sailing, fleet and 
fair, 

The wide blue ocean of the air. 


No freight it has, no_ pilot 
knows, 

No ehart can mark the way it 
goes. 

The summer winds, by field and 
hill, 

It rides like running waves, 
until 

It lowers sail at twilight hour, 

And anchors softly in a flower. 


THE LITTLE RILL 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


One day a little shining rill 

Came wandering from a summer 
hill 

Into a quiet wood, and made 

Its way through flickering light 
and shade. 

It wet the crowding wild flowers’ 
feet; 

It made the grasses green and 
sweet; 

It crept among the silent stones 

And talked to them in tinkling 
tones; 

It filled a hollow deep and cool— 

And then it was a pool. 


The little pool was crystal 
bright, 

With filmy bubbles floating 
light. 

It sparkled like a silver cup, 

Forever, ever filling up, 

A silver cup with scalloped brim. 

The water overflowed the rim, 

And on and on its journey took— 

And then it was a brook. 


The little brook was amber brown; 
In crinkly waves it rippled 
down. 


Small thirsty creatures hurried 


to it, 
And willows trailed their fingers 
through it. 
It sang itself a little song 
And deepened as it sped along; 
Fat trout and slender minnows 
_ slid 
Among its waves, and splashed 


and hid. 


The swift stream widened out 
into 

A sheet of water, calm and 
blue, 

Too quiet for the wind to shake— 

And then it was a lake. 


The lake was like a mirror; 
there 

The clouds seemed floating, 
white and fair. 

Birds skimmed the water, wing- 


ing low; 

Wild fowl went over, row on 
row. 

Somewhere it left its banks, and 
down : 

A hill went flowing toward a 
town, 

Broader and deeper far than 
ever 


For now it was a river. 

The river many white. sails 
bore 

From busy shore to busy shore; 

It turned a thousand wheels; it 
ran 

Beneath a mighty bridge’s span, 

And hurried onward past the 
town. 


‘Its tides came up, its tides went . 


down; 

It ran by marshes salt and 
keen, 

And made bold waves of frothy 
green, 

And spread and widened won- 
drously 

And lo, it was the sea! 


FROGS AT SCHOOL 
GEORGE COOPER 


Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside the rushy pool,— 
Twenty little coats of green; 
Twenty vests all white and clean. 


“We must be in time,” said 
they; 

“First we study, then we play: 

That is how we keep the rule, 

When we froggies go to school.” 


Master Bullfrog, grave and stern, 
Called the classes in their turn; 
Taught them in the water deep, 
How to dive and how to leap; 


From his seat upon a log, 

Taught them how to say “Ker- 
chog!” 

How to dodge a cruel ‘blow 

From the sticks that bad boys 
throw. 


Twenty froggies grew up fast; 
Bullfrogs they became at last,— 
Not one dunce among the lot; 
Not one lesson they forgot. 


Quick to leap and quick to see, 
As a bullfrog ought to be; 
Now they sit on other logs, 
Teaching other little frogs. 


FAIRY AIRPLANES 
MARION L. LANGHAM 


When fairies go a-calling 
The same as you and I, 
They travel not by auto 
But use a dragonfly. 


He calls for them at sunrise; 

By mortals they’re not seen— 
His wings they flash and glimmer 
Rose and blue and green. 


They flit from flower to flower 
All through the sunny day, 
He brings them home at sunset, 
And then he flies away. 


LITTLE NEW MOON 
EDITH C. BANFIELD 


I spied, one noon, 
A little new moon, 
Like a cobweb floating up high; 
But by and by, 
When the day grew old, 
It turned to gold, 
And floated down out of the sky. 
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THE CLOUD 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


I bring fresh showers for the 
thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves 
when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the 
dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their 
mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing 
hail, 
And whiten the green »plains 
under; 
And then again I dissolve it in 
rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


SONG FOR FLAG DAY 
LYDIA AVERY COONLEY WARD 


Out on the breeze, | 
O’er land and seas, 
A beautiful banner is streaming. 
Shining its stars, — 
Splendid its bars, 
Under the sunshine ’tis gleaming, 


Hail to the flag, 

The dear bonny flag— 

The flag that is red, white, and 
blue. 


Over the brave 
Long may it wave, 
Peace to the world ever bringing, 
While to the stars 
Linked with the bars 


Hearts will forever be singing. 


Hail to the flag, 
The dear bonny flag— 


The flag that is red, white, and 
blue. 


Acknowledgement is hereby made to 
the following for granting permission to 
reprint verses: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Ine., for “Old Glory Aloft” (also 
known as “The Old Flag Forever’); 
J. B. Lippincott Company, for “Once 
When You Were Walking’ from For 
Days and Days, copyright 1919; and for 
“Song for a Little House” from The 
Rocking Horse, copyright 1919, 1946, by 


Christopher Morley; Charles Scribner’s . 


Sons, for “Four Things” from Poems of 
Henry van Dyke, copyright: 1911 by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and in 1939 by 
Tertius van Dyke; Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Ine., for “Flag 0’ My Land” from 
McAroni- Ballads and Other Verses, 
copyright 1919; Nancy Byrd Turner, 
for “The Little Rill.” 

“Bed in Summer” is from A Child’s 
Garden of Verses by Stevenson. 
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THE PURCHASE OF MANHATTAN 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Act [I 


(Van Rensselaer, president of 
the. Dutch West India Company, 
is seated at his desk, reading a pa- 
_ per. He signs that paper, pow- 
ders it, and blows off the powder. 
Then he rings a small bell on 
his desk. Broncke, his secretary, 
enters.) 


VAN RENSSELAER (kindly)— 


Mynheer Broncke, has Mynheer 
Schencke arrived? 

BRONCKE—Yes, Mynheer Van 
Rensselaer. 

VAN RENSSELAER—Good! Is 
there another man with him? 

BRONCKE— There is, Mynheer. 

VAN RENSSELAER—A_ broad, 
dark: fellow? 

BRONCKE—Yes, Mynheer. 
“VAN RENSSELAER—Fine! It’s 
Peter Minuit all right. Go out 
and tell Schencke to come in 
alone, and you keep the other 
man talking until I ring for you. 
Then bring him in. | 

BRONCKE—Send Schencke in 
and keep Minuit out. Very well, 
Mynheer. (Evxifs.) 

 (Schencke enters.) 

VAN RENSSELAER—You wrote 


me, Mynheer Schencke, that you’ 


had discovered just the man to be 
director-general of our lands in 
the New World. 

SCHENCKE—I have, Mynheer 
Van Rensselaer. He is Peter 
Minuit. 

‘VAN RENSSELAER—And what 
makes you think he is the right 
man to govern New Amsterdam? 

SCHENCKE—He has great skill, 
and energy, and he has determi- 
nation, Mynheer. He has never 
been known to give up a task he 
set out to do, even when all his 
friends have said it was impossi- 
ble. Also, he has agreed to your 
price, or salary. Although his 
ancestors were Dutch, he is a Ger- 
man. He comes from the town 
of Wesel, in Rhenish Prussia. He 
is forty-six years old, and, as I 
wrote you, is a stalwart, trust- 
worthy man. 

VAN RENSSELAER—Very good. 
- Show him in. We shall settle the 
contract at once. No, I'll ring 
for him. (He rings bell on desk. 
Peter Minuit and Broncke enter.) 
How do you do; Herr Minuit. 
Welcome to the Dutch West In- 
dia Company. 

MINUIT—I am honored to meet 
you, Mynheer Van Rensselaer. 
One must be a great man to be- 
come the president of the Dutch 
West India Company. 
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ELIZABETH LARKIN 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School 101, Brooklyn, New York 


Perhaps you can dramatize events in the early his- 
tory of your community for a Closing Day program. 
Local color is always sure to please an audience. 


VAN RENSSELAER— [hank you. 
Mynheer Broncke, please sum- 
mon Willem Kieft and Wouter 
van Twiller. They must sign 
Herr Minuit’s contract, and also 
the deed to New Amsterdam. 

MINUIT—I should like to be 
informed concerning my duties as 
director-general of New Amster- 
dam, and get an idea of how large 
the town is. 

VAN RENSSELAER—TIhe popu- 
lation of New Amsterdam is two 
hundred—two hundred people 
living in thirty houses. The hous- 
es are log cabins and have bark 
roofs. The people raise cattle, 
sheep, and fowl. The men are 
engaged in the fur trade. You 
will have a council of five men to 
make the laws with your advice. 
You will have to make laws that 


CHARACTERS 


VAN RENSSELAER 
BRONCKE 

SCHENCKE 

MINUIT 

VAN TWILLER 

KIEFT 

GOODWIFE BREVOOR?T 
ANTON 

WILHELMINA 

KIPP 

BREVOORT 

INDIAN CHIEFs—Three. 
VAN SICKLEN 

OTHER INDIANS OR COLONISTS 


CosTUMES 


An ordinary knicker suit, with a 


white-paper square collar, makes an> 
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will give the Dutch West India 
Company the greatest possible 
profit in furs. 

(Enter Van Twiller and Kieft 


with Broncke.) 


VAN RENSSELAER—I sent for 
you, gentlemen, so that you may 
meet Herr Peter Minuit, who is 
to be the director-general of New 
Amsterdam in the New World. 
Herr Minuit, this is Mynheer 
Wouter van Twiller. (They bow.) 
And this is Mynheer Willem 
Kieft. (They bow.) 

ALL THREE—How do you do. 

MINUIT—What will be my re- 
lation with the Indians who own 
this land? 

VAN RENSSELAER—We have de- 
cided to buy the land from the 
Indians. Mynheer Schagen has 
been to New Amsterdam, and he 


acceptable Dutch costume for each 
of the men. Mother and daughter 
may wear long, full skirts and white 
caps. Indian suits may be found 
among the children’s possessions. <A 
paper feather on a headband will iden- 
tify each of the Other Indians. 


SETTING 


Act I.—In Holland, in the office 
of the Dutch West India Company 
in 1626. This act could be done in 
front of the curtain. Only a table 
and a chair are essential furnishings. 

Act Il.—In Bowling Green, New 
Amsterdam, two months later. Trees 
may be made of old green desk blot- 
ters, cut to resemble foliage, and 
thumbtacked to stanchions from the 
‘gymnasium. - 3 feats 


thinks the Indians will sell. We 
will give two hundred guilders. 
You shall buy trinkets with it, 
and use them as. money. 

MINUIT—What trinkets 
they like? 

VAN RENSSELAER—1 have here 
Pieter Schagen’s report. It says 
they like blue glass beads, kettles, 
small bells, hatchets, guns, red 
cotton cloth, knives, blankets, 
and ribbons. Now here is your 
contract. Will you read it and 
sign? (He does so.) And will 
you gentlemen, as members of the 
Dutch West India Company, sign 
also? (They sign.) And now the 
deed, which must be signed by 
the Indian chiefs when you get 
to New Amsterdam. (They all 
sign. Minuit takes the deed.) 
That is all, I think. You will sail 
Wednesday at noon. The “Arms 
of Amsterdam” is ready for her 
voyage. Good luck to you. 
~ (All shake hands and go out.) 


Act Il 


(Wilhelmina and Anton are 
standing with Goodwife Brevoort, 
their mother, in Bowling Green. 
Kipp and Brevoort bringin a 
large box, containing the trinkets, 
place it in the center of the stage, 
and go out for more.) 

GOODWIFE . BREVOORT——Look, 
Wilhelmina, Anton! Governor 
Minuit is having the trinkets 
brought ashore, because he knows 
the Indians like them. 

ANTON—Will the Indians sell 


will 


him New Amsterdam for them? 


WILHELMINA—Who is buying 
New Amsterdam, Mother? 

GOODWIFE + BREVOORT—Peter 
Minuit, the governor, is going to 
buy New Amsterdam from the 
Indians, and it is a great day for 
us, my children. Now we shall 
be sure of our home across from 
Bowling Green. We shall always 
be able to stay in it, and you two 
shall grow up and be happy and 
strong in the New World. 

ANTON—Do the Indians want 
to sell it, Mother? 

GOODWIFE BREVOORT—I don’t 
know, Anton. We shall wait here 
and watch. They are bringing 
up morethings. Governor Minuit 
and the Indian chiefs will be here 
soon. 

(Kipp and Brevoort bring in 
some blankets, knives, kettles, 
hatchets, and red cloth.) 

WILHELMINA— Why doesn’t he 


. give the Indians money: for it, 


Mother? pias 


(Continued on page 74) 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY Z. HARTMAN 
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FOR A GRADUATION PROGRAM | 


MIRIAM B. RANDLES 
Formerly, Instructor in Music, Central School, Argyle, New York 


His framework for a com- 

mencement program is in- 
tended to assist teachers and 
prospective graduates in plan- 
ning exercises for Closing Day. 
As given here, the cast consists of 
six girls, twelve boys, and the 
school principal (or the superin- 
tendent of schools). Naturally, 
the number of characters will de- 
pend upon the number of pupils 
in the graduating class. Use the 
names of the children who take 
part, rather than the names given 
in this dramatization. The set- 
ting is the stage of the auditorium 
arranged with chairs and flowers 
all ready for the commencement 
program. The action of the play 
supposedly occurs on the after- 
noon before Commencement Day. 


THE PROGRAM 


(As the curtain opens, no one 
is on the stage. Helen, Ethel, and 
Jean enter.) 

HELEN—Just think, it’s really 
the last day of school! 

ETHEL—Oh, I thought it never 
would come! : 

JEAN—That sounds as though 
you were glad the term is over. _ 

ETHEL—No, I’m not. But I 
do love the last day. 

HELEN—So do I. Tomorrow 
we have our commencement ex- 
ercises. : 

JEAN—Miss (Use name 
of the classroom teacher here.) 
said we would have our final re- 
hearsal at three o’clock this aft- 
ernoon. Where is everyone? 

(Enter Carl and Bill.) 

CARL—I suppose we have to 
rehearse again! | 

BILL (40 Carl)—1 still think 
your idea for a commencement 
program was best! 

HELEN—And what was that, 
Carl? 

CARL—I suggested having a 
ball game. Rehearsals for that 
would be a pleasure! 

ETHEL—Whoever heard of 
having a ball game for a com- 
mencement program? 

pitt—That’s the trouble with 
you girls. You’re simply not in- 
terested in progress. What's go- 
ing to become of the world if we 
go on doing things in the same 
old way with no changes? If you 
had things your way, no one 
would have tried out a horseless 
carriage or a flying machine, or— 

BETTY (enters, interrupting 
Bill)—Hello, everybody. Carl, 
you’d better round up the rest of 
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the boys, and Jean you find the 
girls. 

ETHEL—Who is it that gives 
these orders? 

BETTY—Miss , of course! 
She wants us to start rehearsing 
right away. She asked me to take 
charge until she finished making 
out her final examination report. 
Is that O.K., or shall I get a 
written statement? 

ETHEL—Oh, sure, that suits 
me fine. I was just trying to tease 
you, Betty. I'll help Jean. 

HELEN—So will I. 

. BILL—Carl is the one who 
needs the help! 

(Exit all except Betty.) 

BETTY—Here’s my chance to 
practice the class poem without 


PIII AAA AAA AA ADA SD AAA ASDA AAAS ASAD AAAS AAA SSS AS SSAA AS ASAS A 


PREAMBLE 
TO THE WORLD CHARTER 


WE THE PEOPLES of the United Nations, determined— 

To save succeeding generations from the scourge of war which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations, large and small, and 

To establish conditions under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and other sources of interna- 
tional law can be maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, and for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together in peace with one an- 


other as good neighbors, and 


security, and 


mon interest, and 


HII IIA AIA AAI A AAA AIA AAA A AAA AAS AAA AI ASA AAI ASAAAASA KICK 


any interruptions. (Walks to the 
front of the stage and gives an 
original or a selected poem.) 
(Just as Betty is finishing, the 
boys come trooping in.) 
ToNy—Oh, ho! We beat the 
girls. Now they can’t say they 
always have to wait for us. 
BETTY—Oh, dear, why did you 
have to come in right now? 
caRL—Now isn’t that grati- 
tude for you! Bill and I get the 
boys here in record time and then 
you complain! 
poucias (starting toward ex- 
it) —We'll be glad to leave if you 
really don’t want us. 
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To unite our strength to maintain international peace and 


To insure by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not be used save in the com- 


To employ international machinery for the promotion of the 


economic and social advancement of all peoples, 
HAVE RESOLVED to combine our efforts to aceomplish these aims. 


{OOOO UO OOOO OOOO LOO LOCOCO 


BETTY—Douglas, you come 
right back here! We're late get- 
ting started now. 

LELAND (catches Douglas and 
pulls him back) —V\l take care of 
this unworthy member of our 
class. Let’s begin, and get the 
thing over. 

(Rest of girls enter.) 

BETTY—Oh, here are the girls. 
Now we are ready. Robert opens 
the program with the Welcome. 


Be sure that you speak distinctly, 


Robert. 
STANLEY—And fast! 
BETTY—No, not fast! Remem- 
ber what Miss: told us? 
“When addressing an audience, 


speak slower than you ordinarily 


do.” Go ahead, Robert! 


SOOO OOOO Ot 


FOO OY 


(Robert stands at the front of 
the stage and gives an original 
speech of welcome.) 

BETTY—That was fine. Now 
the girls sing a song. I never can 
remember the name of it. | 

PAULINE—I know. “ ey 
by ———. (The class, with the 
teacher’s help, should choose an 
appropriate selection.) 

(Girls go to the front of the 
stage and sing.) 

BETTY—Then the boys do their 
part. Donald, you are Master of 
Ceremonies for this, aren’t you? 
All right then: .Take it away, 
Mr. Announcer! .. . 


instead? 


DONALD—Am I ever glad that 
Miss ———— let us make up our 
own speeches instead of having us 
learn some old dry thing out of a 
book! Well, here goes. Probably 
some day girls and boys will be 
memorizing this along with 
Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address.” 
(He steps to the center front 
and gives a short talk. about the 
importance of developing, early, 
an interest in some special field. 
At the end of his speech he says:) 
Each of us has some special in- 
terest that will help us choose 
elective courses in high school and 
that may possibly lead to a life- 
work. Alton will tell you about 
our choices now. 

(Alton gives a speech on the 
special interests of various mem- 
ber of the class. Or, if practi- 


cable, Donald may introduce all 


the girls and boys, and they take 
turns in telling briefly about their 
individual hobbies.) 

VINCENT—Let Bernard play his 
musical number next. 

DONALD—Elwin is supposed to 
speak after Alton, but— 

ELWIN (pushing his way to the 
front)—And that’s just when 
I’m going to speak! The longer I 
wait the worse it gets! Clear the 
way! (Gives an original speech.) 

DONALD—Now, Bernard, un- 
less someone objects, go ahead. 

BERNARD—I do. 

WILLIAM—You do what? 

BERNARD—I object! 

DONALD—Objection overruled. 

BERNARD—A fine pal you are! 
(He goes to the front and plays 
a selection.) | 

DONALD—What happens next? 

BETTY—Edna gives her speech 
and then we girls sing again: Go 
ahead, Edna. | 

(Edna gives an original speech.) 

BETTY—I remember the name 
of this song. It is “————,” by 


(Girls sing the song.) 
DONALD—I thought you were 
going to recite the class poem, 
Betty. When does that come? — 
BETTY—It’s the very next 
number, but I practiced it before 
the rest of you came. So I guess 
that’s all, except— | 
BILL—Now that we've re- 
hearsed the whole program and 
have all done so well, I don’t see 
why we have to come and do it 
all over again tomorrrow. 
cARL—Neither do I! What do 
you. say we have _a ball game 
(Continued on page-70) 
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Teachers’ He 


A LIBRARY HELP 
MARGARET HANNAH 


RIMARY children need to prac- 
P tice keeping a library in good 
order. Our second-graders sorted 
their books into these classifi- 
cations: animals, circus, health, 
holidays, nature, readers, science. 
These books were labeled on the 
back according to their group; 
for instance, A—1, A—2, for an- 
imal books; C—1, C—2, for cir- 
cus books. The volumes must be 
kept arranged according to letter 
and number. Doing this helps 
in practical number work, in al- 
phabet work, and in orderliness. 


SPEECH FUN 
RUTH HAGEY 


N REVIEWING parts of speech, 
I children like to use the fol- 
lowing activities: Verbs.—Each 
girl and boy, in turn, writes on 
the blackboard an action word, 
such as jump, laugh, or run, for a 
classmate to act out. Adjectives. 
—Given a particular picture to 
study, each child lists words de- 
scriptive of it—as many as he can 
in the allotted time. Nouns.— 
Each child writes the names of 
as many things as he can see in 
the room during a given period. 
Pronouns.—Children draw pic- 
tures to illustrate the pronouns 
he, she, they, and we. (Proper 
nouns are introduced here by giv- 
ing names to the people drawn.) 
Adverbs.—One child chooses a 
verb, perhaps walk, and another 
child walks as directed by an ad- 
verb that is flashed—slowly or 
quickly. Prepositions.—Children 
take turns putting a book ow the 
table, by the chair, wnder a book. 


BLACKBOARD WORK 
BARBARA PARVIN 


GOOD way to encourage a 
\ child to use big muscles and 


big movements in drawing is to 
allow him plenty of opportunity 
for blackboard drawing. Often 
one who is extremely tense when 
working with crayon on paper 
will be completely at ease if per- 
mitted to use the blackboard for 
sketching. In developing a mu- 
ral, a frieze, or a group picture, 
blackboard planning will ensure 
better rhythm and co-ordination. 
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Club Contributors, Attention! 


ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
‘this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe INsrructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
-returned, 

An artigle should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


See page 8 of the April issue for general directions to contributors. 


\ 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


For publication of a Club Exchange notice in an early fall issue, send it 
by June 15. Tell where mail is to be sent after school begins in September. 


Address: THe INstTrucToR, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 
details, see page 60 in the May issue.) 


A LANGUAGE GAME 
LUCY S. SANCHEZ 


Y PUPILS in the first grade 
M enjoy playing “May I” 
when their work is done. One 
child is “it.” He asks a question 
such as, “May I read to you?” 
and mentions someone’s name. 
The pupil asked answers, “Yes, 
you may.” The one who is “it” 
then proceeds to read. 


(For further 


MUSIC DEVICE 


FRANCES BLUMBERG 


H™ is a novel and satisfac- 
tory way of helping young 


children to remember that a mu- 


sic staff has five lines and four 
spaces. Have them hold up one 
hand, and with the other hand 
count their five fingers (five 
lines) and the spaces between the 
fingers (four spaces). 


A WALL CHART 
SELMA E. HERR 


Primary Supervisor and Director of Teacher Training, 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 


His wall chart is made from 

wrapping paper and card- 
board, and is used for the pur- 
pose of holding flash cards or 
daily assignments. (It is especial- 
ly useful in primary reading and 
number work.) Choose a piece 
of cardboard of the size you wish 
for the chart, and a piece of 
wrapping paper, which should be 
several inches wider than your 
cardboard and about twice as 
long as the finished chart is to be. 
A convenient size for the pocket 
is 1” deep with a back 3” high. 
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Allowing extra space at each 
end, mark off the paper at inter- 
vals of 3” and 1”, alternating. 
Using accordion-type folds, crease 
and fold the first 1” section for- 


ward over the second 3” section. | 


Then fold the second 1” section 
over the third 3” section and so 
on. Continue folding through- 
out the length of the paper. 
Place the folded paper face down- 
ward on a flat surface and lay the 
cardboard on it. Fold over the 
edges of the paper and paste them 
to the back of the cardboard. 
Put a cord at the top for hang- 
ing. . Paste a piece of paper over 
the back to cover the edges, and 
your chart is completed. 

By running strips of transpar- 
ent gummed tape lengthwise over 
the pockets, sections for individ- 
ual pupils may be made. The 
size of the chart can be varied. 


Ip -One- Another Club 


DISMISSAL DEVICE 


MADELINE G. SHERIDAN 


| HAVE found the following 
device effective for getting 


_ children in order for dismissal. 


Each week I put on the black- 
board a rectangle, 12” x 18”, di- 
vided into columns corresponding 


to the rows of pupils. A score of - 
6 goes to the row first in order, © 


§ to the next, and so on. At 


the end of the week, the results . 


are added, and the row with the 
highest total is declared winner. 


MIXED QUOTATIONS 
MAY HARSHBARGER 


RITE out perhaps forty 


familiar quotations and 
number them. Then break down 


each quotation into three parts 


and copy each part on a slip of 
thin cardboard. Distribute the 
slips to the group. Explain that 
the first part of each quotation 
begins with a capital letter and 
the last part ends with a period 
or a question mark. The chil- 
dren move about until all of the 
quotations are assembled. 

Here is a suggested list: 

1. There’s many a slip — be- 
twixt the cup — and the lip. 

2. How do you like — to go 
up — in a swing? 

3. Simple Simon — met a pie- 
man — going to the fair. 


4. What is so rare — as a day 


— in June? 


A QUIZ LESSON 
AGNES E. JOYCE 


O AROUSE more interest in 
T sixth-grade geography, I as- 
sign a lesson to be read silently. 
Then each pupil writes out eight 
questions and the complete an- 
swers, using the book. Any maps 
or pictures that appear are stud- 
ied as potential quiz material. 


The papers are collected, and I 


use One question from each per- 
son. A scorekeeper is selected, 


and two captains, who choose 


their teams. 

The children enjoy answering 
the questions, especially when the 
author of each is given credit, 
thus: “John wants to know 
—” and John’s question is read. 
Every correct answer scores a. 


point for that team. 


Rpaciennsngemenwrnoorny. 


= 


Left: Statue of Captain John Smith at Jamestown, Virginia. 


Center: The High- 


lands of the Hudson River, New York State. Right: Belgrade Lakes, in Maine. 


EAST AND SOUTH BECKONED THEM 


New England 


LOIS JORDAN BELL 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Lower School, Gilman Country School, 
Roland Park, Maryland 


N THE way to Belgrade 
Lakes, I stopped off in Bos- 
ton. A few years ago I made my 
first visit there.» Through long 
teaching of American history and 
literature, I had built up in my 
mind what I hoped Boston would 
be like. I hardly dared expect it 
to come up to the ideal I had set, 
but it did. Old North Church, 
Faneuil Hall, the Common, Cam- 
bridge, the ride to Lexington and 
Concord. . . . what a choice city 
Boston is! Last summer my con- 
viction was strengthened. 

From Boston I journeyed to 
Portland. Having taught the po- 
ems of Longfellow for years— 
poems that I had learned and 
loved as a child—I was delighted 


to be in the city of which he 


wrote: 


“Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old 
town, 


And my youth comes back to me.” 


Pushing deeper into Maine, 
I visited (Continued on page 60) 


Niagara Falls, as seen from the Canadian side. 


a 
Sal oe 


Some typical vacation areas on and near the Atlan-. 
tic seaboard are glimpsed in these excerpts from 
prize letters received in our 1946 Travel Contest. 
For impressions of South America, turn the page. 


The Empire State 
ELIZABETH B. LAWRIE 


Teacher, Grades One and Two, 
Hurley School, 
Monmouth County, New Jersey 


Y HUSBAND, a businessman, 
M could spare only a few 
days, from his work. He was 
willing to go on a trip, but it 
must be a restful one. So... one 
beautiful September morning we 
boarded a Hudson River steamer 
at New York City. There would 
be a full day on the boat. It was 
now 9:20 and we would arrive 
in Albany at 6:15. I was well 
fortified for George’s rest—car- 
rying a camera, a book, some 
knitting, and a box of chocolates. 

While he checked the bags, I 
found chairs near the stern, 
where we could watch the scen- 
ery on both sides of the river. 
*Asachild, (Continued on page 60) 


The Old Dominion 
ETHEL T. BENTON © 


Principal and Teacher, 
Moss Street School, 
Hudson Falls, New York 


HEN I decided to take an 
Easter trip, I chose a con- 
ducted tour of historic Virginia. 
I knew it would be an interest- 
ing experience, but J found it 
far more enjoyable than I had 
anticipated. 
Journeying from New York to 
Baltimore by train, we were there 
transferred to a packet boat for 
an all-night trip down Chesapeake 
Bay. Early the next morning, 
many of us were out on deck to 
see the fleet—including several 
flattops—anchored in Hampton 
Roads. From Norfolk we were 
taken by bus to Virginia Beach, 
where excellent accommodations 
awaited us. (Continued on page 76) 


Photos on this page are from Virginia Conservation “Commission, Hudson River Day Line, Maine 
Development Commission (George French), Canadian Travel Bureau (National Film Board), Massa- 
Commission, 


chusetts Development and Industrial 


peop 


A historical landma 


Tennessee Division of State Information. 
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3 a ay Pee 
High in Great Smoky Mountains Natio 


The Great Smokies 
RUTH WEBB O’DELL 


Teacher, Grades Five and Six, 
Edgemont School, 
Newport, Tennessee 


HE most picturesque high- 

land region in the East, I feel 
sure, is that of the Great Smokies. 
Much of it no man has yet ex- 
plored. Many of its peaks are as 
yet unnamed. It is a wild and 
rugged area of primitive gran- 
deur, comprising some of the old- 
est mountains in the world. 

The Great Smoky Mountains 
proper are characterized by a 
continuous high divide, extend- 
ing sixty miles from the Little 
Tennessee River to the Big Pi- 
geon. The crest of the divide— 
often a mile high and seldom less 
than five thousand feet—is the 
unique boundary line, “lying 
majestically above the clouds,” 
between North Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

A. silvery-blue veil of smoky 
mist lends mystery and ethereal 
beauty to the entire region. To 
the Cherokees this tenuous mist 
was known as “Giukoustee;” 
which means smoke. The amaz- 


ing variety of shrubs, flowers, 
trees, and brightly colored ber- 
(Continued on page 60) 


ries and 


Saas 


nal. Park: 
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Luck Was with Us 


JENNIE HANLON 


Teacher of English, 
Union High School, 
Redlands, California 


T LAST a vacation! And it 
was possible to get passports 

for South America. So we—my 
friend of several summer wander- 
ings and I—decided we would fly 
to Barranquilla, Colombia, on 
confirmed tickets (we had al- 
ready seen quite a bit of Central 
America), and make a circuit of 
South America, starting down 
either coast and taking whatever 


transportation was available. We | 


would make no hotel reservations 
and no plans for being in any 
place at a particular time. 

By the end of the summer we 
had been in every. country of 
South America but one. We had 
traveled on twenty-two planes, 
twelve trains, five boats, three 
autobuses, two autocarrils, and a 
mule! Hotels were just as crowd- 
ed, and transportation just as 
limited, as they. were in the 
United States during the war 
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« 


“DISCOVERING” 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The journeys of these Travel Contest winners 
were well seasoned with the spice of adventure. » 


Above, left: 


Tomb of Bolivar, the great liberator, in Caracas, Venezuelan capi- 


tal. Center: Copacabana Beach the beautiful, at Rio de Janeiro, metropolis of 


Brazil. Above, right: 


days. “Several times, when it 
seemed as if we might have to 
sleep on a park bench, warnings 
of our conservative friends rang 
in our ears. But we were for- 
tunate. 


A chance acquaintance on a 


plane found us a room in Ca- 
racas. At Port of Spain we were 
permitted to stay at the attrac- 
tive guest house maintained by 
the air transport line. In Rio de 
Janeiro, the hostess of our plane 


A balsa boat on Lake Titicaca, between Peru and Bolivia. 


found us a room in an uncom- 
pleted apartment house. It was 
an amusing experience, and‘ be- 
sides we only had to step out the 
front door to find ourselves on 


the white sands of beautiful Co- 


pacabana Beach! 

From Rio we got reservations 
on the first French boat to reach 
South America after the war. 
When the boat docked at Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires, we saw 
many a (Continued on page 67) 


Enter the 1947 Travel Contest ~ See Page 8. 


PLREPLPOL? 
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Upper left: .4 typical scene in Montevideo, Uru- 


guay’s very modern capital. 
colonial buildings at Cuzco, Peru, rising from the 
great walls of the Incas. 
Monument, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Upper right: 
The mysterious ruins of Machu Picchu, Peru. 
Lower right: A handsome boulevard in Santiago, 
Chile, with the Andes in the distance. 


Photos on this page are from Grace Line (Elizabeth R. Hibbs), 
Moore-McCormack Lines (Palmer Pictures), and Dorothy Duff. 


Lower left: Spanish 


Center: Independence 


We Flew to Peru 


DOROTHY DUFF 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Commodore Sloat School, 
San Francisco, California 


E WENT to Peru last sum- 
\4 mer—my friend Dorothy 
and I—our first trip since the 
summer of 1941. We had been 
to Alaska and to our own South- 
west, to Mexico and Yucatan, and 
had been greatly interested in the 
relics of ancient Indian civiliza- 
tions. Peru, the land of the Incas, 
was the next link in the chain. 
Of course we stopped along the 
way, in Mexico and Panama, in 
Colombia and Ecuador, but final- 
ly we reached Lima. This “City 
of Kings” has a distinctive archi- 
tectural feature in its beautifully 
carved balconies, modeled on 
those in Spain during colonial 
days. They enabled ladies to en- 
joy the passing show on the street 
without themselves being seen. 


Many of the newer buildings har- 


monize in style with the old, so 
that there is no clash between the 
centuries. (Continued on page 67) 


PE RIA Se ey 
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lence and oxygen to burn the volatile 


WHAT ! 


YOU DON’T SEE any smoke coming from this factory stack, 
for the very good reason that there isn’t any smoke! 


But that doesn’t mean this factory—and thousands of other 


. smokeless factories today—isn’t going at full blast.” 


What it does mean is that an ingenious, inexpensive way 
has now been developed to cure smoky smokestacks of their 
bad habits. That way was perfected by the engineers of 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national research agency 
of the Bituminous Coal industry. 

Jets of air forced over the fire by a blower—or propelled by 
steam—supply the necessary turbu- 


matter distilled from the coal before 
smoke can be formed. 


Adaptations of this same ingenious equipment are now in 
use on thousands of coal-burning locomotives. And home 
owners will soon hear of a new coal stove that also “eats its 
own smoke.” | . | 

And all this is just a sign of the many good new things 
coming from coal. For the Bituminous Coal industry’s research 
program is dedicated to devising new methods and new equip- 
ment for coal utilization to benefit not only the manufacturer, 
but also the railroad man, the farmer, the home owner —in fact, 


every living person in America! 


BITUMINOUS 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


* * * 


J 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for free 
copies of useful teaching aids: “Pertinent Facts 
About Coal,”’ and “Bituminous Coal Mining 
Towns.” The latter is available to teachers only. 


8 COAL 


Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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‘ summer study. 


may include Contest 
and other coupons on 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, Room 1334L 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE 


your colorful booklet which describes Holi- 


Please send me a copy of 


day territories in “Central” land. 
SRE CGR OOS LEARNS SC. BF ay EM Be ee 
BM i ih he Ton hak aa 


P.O. & 
Zone 


nn aw re en re oe = 


ELAN eae 7 a as State. 
6- 47 IN 136 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Room 96, 1416 Dodge St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


F REE Please send me _ information 


on a train trip to: (_] California; (] Pacific 
Northwest; [] Yellowstone National Park; 
{] Colorado; [] Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
National Parks; (] Sun Valley; [) Dude 
Ranches. 


ame 
St. or R.D._ 


P.O. & 
Zone 


eS a Ne Cy ie er 
6-47 IN 72 


JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE DEVELOP. BOARD 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


F REE Please send me copy of your 


booklet: [] Jamaica, British West Indies; 


() Montego Bay; [1] Jamaica by Road. 


NN iat cinsiachispdc ale Mae Mia capencecaotetronccteesell 


ee Pe a ee 


P.O. & 
Zone_______.. Tae ROTO” SERED 


6-47 IN 184 


NAT‘’L TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, Dept. 1-6 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


FREE Please send me free tour 


folder as checked: [] Gulf Coast; (] Cali- 
fornia; (() Great Smokies; ((] National 
Parks; (] Southwest; [7] Mexico; [] Ozarks; 
([] Colorado Rockies; [] Historic East; 
[] Northwest; [] Virginia; [) Carolinas; 
{] Florida, 


ELISE LE CA BT DT ERE RD CT SLAW D Hon abet 
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SOUTH DAKOTA Dept. Fish, Game, Parks and 
State Highway Commission, ‘Pierre, S.D. 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 


your attractive, colorful booklet on Mt. 


‘ 


Rushmore. 
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TRAVEL GUIDES 


for teachers 


Here is help for you in planning trips and 
On coupons offering desired 
items (one copy of each), print name, address, 
etc., and mail in one envelope to: 
tion, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y.- 
Entry Blank on page 8 
pages 62 and 64.) 


Coupon Sec- 
(You 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES, 1.G.Miller, P.T.Mgr. 

1601 Missouri Pacific Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
FREE Please send folders describing: 
[j Mexico Summer Schools; [] Vacation 
in Mexico. 
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ONTARIO DEPT. OF TRAVEL & PUBLICITY 
T 28 Parliament Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


FREE Please send me a copy of 


your Free Folder, “‘Ontario—Your Best 
Vacation Bet.“ 
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BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me the literature 


indicated: [_] London Handbook; [1] The 
British Isles; [1] 1947 Calendar of Events; 


[} English Lakeland. 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMM., Travel Service, 
181 Gateway Circle, Portland, Me. 


FREE 


Please send me your 36-page 


beautifully illustrated Maine Vacation Guide 


for 1947. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Ottawa, Canada 
FREE Please send me literature 
on Canada—Vacations Unlimited which 
will give me information on things to do 
and see in Canada. 
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New England. 
(Continued from page 57) 


Augusta and Waterville, and finally 
I reached Belgrade Lakes, where I 
assumed the duties of assistant wan 
ess at a large hotel. 

The change of work was fascinat- 
ing. I met people from many states, 
and as the guests came for rather long 
stays, I had a good opportunity to 
learn to know them. 

The air was fresh and bracing, and 
each morning I awoke ready for. the 
day. The food was excellent. The 
care of twenty-one girls, in a dormi- 
tory in the woods, proved to be a re- 
freshing experience, as I’ve taught 
little boys for so many years. 

Having to get along with the 
kitchen force, the office force, the 
housekeeping group, the girls who 
waited on table, the head hostess, the 
manager of the hotel, and the guests 
—well, it reminded me of Kipling’s 


“Tf—’’! This was one of the best ex- 


periences in human relationships ever — 
_to come my way. 


Twice, in my time off, I rode the 
mail boat that makes a daily round 
of the lakes. In this way I was able 
to get a good idea of the remote 
camps, private ones and school-run. 
The beauty of the lakes is the great 
charm of the resort. The view from 
the hotel porches reminded me of days 
spent in Switzerland long ago. 

Before I went home, I took a bus 
and saw many places of interest, such 
as Colby College at Waterville, Bow- 
doin at New Brunswick, and the Uni- 
versity of Maine near Bangor. Bar 
Harbor was my “farthest east.” I 
enjoyed the rugged coast line of this 
part of Maine, saw Mount Cadillac 
(the principal summit in Acadia Na- 
tional Park), and rode around Mount 
Desert Island. 

I found the people friendly and 
eager to have visitors enjoy Maine. 


The Empire State 
(Continued from page 57) 


I had taken the trip on the river 
many times, but had never gone far- 
ther than Bear Mountain. Shortly 
after our departure, we heard a 
friendly voice say, “Good morning. 
With the help of the public-address 
system, I am going to point out to 
you the places of interest along the 
banks of the river.” Our guide 
stayed with us until we had passed 
West Point and the Highlands. 

At Albany we caught a train for 
Buffalo, where we found a beautiful 
room awaiting us at the Statler. The 
next morning, after breakfast, we 
boarded a bus for Niagara Falls. 

This first day at the Falls, we de- 
cided to wander around by ourselves. 
An advertisement of a conducted tour 
to Toronto had attracted us, but we 
would leave that for the next day. 
Friends at home had told us about a 
famous eating place on the Cana- 
dian side of the river. As lunchtime 
neared, we crossed the new Rainbow 


Bridge, and there, facing us, was the 


General Brock Hotel. A few minutes 
later we were in an elevator, ascend- 
ing to the glass-enclosed Rainbow 
Room on the tenth floor. We were 
so fortunate as to get a table next to 
a window. Who knows, perhaps King 


George and Queen Elizabeth had been 
seated at that very window during 
their visit a few years ago! Iam sure 
that they must have been just as 
much thrilled as we were by the gor- 
geous view of the American and 
Canadian Falls. 

After lunch, we rode to the foot 
of the Falls on the little steamer, 
“Maid of the Mist.” We had felt 
silly, donning heavy rain garments on 
a hot, sunny September day, but when 
we drew close to the Falls, we were 
glad to be so well protected. 

Again on shore, we roamed about 
in the lovely park near the brink of 
the American Fall. Indeed, I do not 
know which I enjoyed more—the Fall 
itself or the rapids just above. 


The Great Smokies 


(Continued from page 57) 


fruits native to the region give it a 
most unusual coloring, ranging from 
vapory blue to amethyst. The man- 
tle of broad-leaf pine forms a perfect 
foil for the many colors of the decid- 
uous trees. ‘The hardwoods furnish 
tints ranging from a burl green to 
the deep smoky purple of the conifers 
that crown all the highest peaks. 
These are such “purple mountain maj- 
esties’ as Katharine Lee Bates sings 
of in “America, the Beautiful.” 

’ Six hundred miles of clear, cold 
streams provide beauty and food as 
well. Waterfalls of charm and power 
are to be found all through the moun- 
tains. Rainbow Falls leap eighty-four 
feet from one rhododendron bower 
to another. In winter the.crystal for- 
mations are so delicate as to seem un- 
earthly. Dome Cascade is one of 
twelve falls reached from Gatlinburg. 

The poetic, home-loving Cherékees 
gave each peak, ridge, cave, river, 
waterfall, and cliff a significant 
name, because each held the charm of 
some romantic legend known and 
loved by every Indian maid and brave. 
To the Indians, these great mountains 
represented the climax of sublimity, 
strength, and inspiration. Dawn and 
sunset found them thanking the 
Great Spirit for all that their home- 
land meant to them. 

In 1926, during the administration 
of President Coolidge, Congress au- 
thorized the establishment of Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, on 


_condition that Tennessee and North 


Carolina together would provide 
427,000 acres of acceptable land in 
one tract. When financial difficul- 
ties threatened the project, federal 
emergency funds were allocated to 
aid, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of- 
fered to match contributions up to 
five million dollars, in memory of his 
mother, Laura Spelman Rockefeller. 

In 1940 the formal dedication of 
the park to public use, with the un- 
veiling of the Founders Memorial 
Plaque at Newfound Gap, brought 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
other notables to the Great Smokies. 

Now, with a total area of some 
460,000 acres, there are seventy miles 
or more of scenic highways that 
thread the mountains. Near Cling- 
man’s Dome, the road is more than’ 
six thousand feet high. Busses oper- 
ate on regular schedules from Knox- 
ville in Tennessee and Asheville in 
North Carolina. 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE — 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies, or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


How can I help my pupils to read social- 
studies material with greater understand- 
ing and appreciation? 


The same basic techniques used to 
improve general reading skills are ap- 
propriate to use in the social-studies 
classes. 

Begin by selecting material that 
is appropriate for each individual pu- 
pil’s reading ability. The material 
must be within the child’s range of 
comprehension. 

Give time to developing any tech- 
nical or special vocabulary. Discuss 
unusual terms, and use them until 
the pupil fully understands them and 
is confident in using them. 

Study the chapter outlines to get 
a broad general view of the range of 
content. ‘Talk about it to make it 
sound as attractive as possible. 

If the preface will help to interest 
or enlighten the pupils, read or dis- 
cuss that with them. 

Encourage pupils to read through 
the paragraph headings for a general 
view of the entire chapter. 

Have pupils read some paragraphs 
to find the answers to specific ques- 
tions suggested by the class or the 
teacher. 

Have some paragraphs read and the 
main idea and related ideas noted. 

Have pupils discuss the relationship 
of one paragraph to another. 

Have pupils find related materials 
from other sources. 

Encourage pupils to study pictures 
and illustrations. 

Have children plan with you for an 
interesting summary of the unit. 

Use dramatization or creative ex- 
pression to make the content vivid 
and meaningful. 


4 


I wonder whether you can tell me what 
can be done for pupils who tend to sub- 
stitute words. 


Have pupils read directions, in- 
structions, and problems which re- 
quire careful, exact reading if the 
directions are to be followed or the 
problem solved. Be sure there is a 
real purpose for attention to the 
exact wording. Sometimes a change 


in minor words is really a good symp- . 


tom, indicating rather rapid reading 
with adequate ¢omprehension. Prac- 
tice in exact reading on appropriate 
material and for: purposes requiring 
careful reading of even minor words 
should, however, be a part of every 
developmental reading program. | 


Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


How can I take care of paintbrushes for 


summer vacation? What is best for 


washing shellac brushes? 


When you wash your paintbrushes 
for the last time, shape the ends of 
the brushes as straight as you can. 
(Some have a tendency to curl.) Lay 
them straight in a box that has a cov- 
er. Be sure that the ends do not touch 
the ends of the box. Put a few moth 
balls in the box. The box should be 
airtight. 

Alcohol is most satisfactory for 
cleaning brushes that have been used 
in shellac. 


Sd 


I have let my first-graders paint whatever 
they wish. They are not interested as 
they were at first. What ig wrong? 


Perhaps you have not taught them 
how to do harder things. They get 
into a rut with their own ideas, If 
there is no progress, there is no inter- 
est. I suggest that you try an ap- 
proach like the following. 

“How many have been on a farm? 
Shall we all paint pictures of farms? 
Who will paint a red barn very large 
in his picture? Of course the person 
who paints the barn can paint ani- 
mals, people, clouds, and so on, in the 
same picture. Who will paint a hay 
wagon very large in his picture? Who 
will paint a cow that takes up most 
of the picture? Let us all try to paint 
one very large thing. Then other 
things can be smaller. 

“How many of yow are planning to 
paint some children in your pictures? 
Some can wear red sweaters or white 
skirts or maybe overalls of a deep, 
rich blue.” 

After the children are well started, 
try something like this: “Summer 
skies are lighter than the skies you 
have been painting. Ill mix a lot of 
white with blue to make a good sky 
color for you.” 


® 


What sort of incentive can I offer my 
sixth-grade girls so that they will draw 
by themselves this summer? 


Get them started, while school is 
still going on, making paper dolls 
with many costumes. They will in- 
spire one another. Encourage them 
to buy colored pencils, because these 
can be sharpened to obtain good 
points. Promise that as soon as school 
opens in the fall, you will have a style 
exhibit of the dolls and costumes 
drawn during vacation. 


counselor in that field, in care of Tr: INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, NY. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Please indicate some summer activities 
that may be used to stimulate interest 
in science. 

Such activities may be an out- 
growth of this year’s science work, 
or may look ahead to next year. In 


any case the possibilities are many. 


Which you select depends on your 
course of study, your locality, and 
other limiting factors. Gardening, 
bird study, collecting, observing va- 
rious plant and animal activities, star 
study, rock and mineral study, tree 
study, and similar activities are all 
fun and useful, provided there is 
enough: guidance available to make 
the results satisfying to the children. 
Sometimes the parents are interested 
enough to assist with these summer 
activities. So are librarians or scout 
leaders or other adult members of 
the community. 


Sf 


I am an elementary-school principal. 


- How can my teachers develop more con- 


fidence in teaching science? 


Lack of confidence is due chiefly, of 
course, to inadequate background in 
science subject matter and to inex- 
perience in methods of teaching 
science. 

The first lack may be made up in 
several ways. When a teacher has 
selected a unit in science, she may 
prepare herself—by reading material 
on the child’s level first, and then by 
carefully studying similar material in 
high-school general-science or biology 
textbooks. She should try to perform 
some experiments and to make field 
trips that will help supply firsthand 
experiences, 

As a supervising principal, you can 
assist your teachers by helping them 
to select science units for which they 
feel that they have at least a little 
science background. Encourage your 
teachers, when necessary, to say to 
their pupils, “I do not know the an- 
swer to your question, but together 
we can find the answer.” ‘Then assist 
them to plan with their group various 
methods of finding the answer. Pro- 
vide as much material as possible for 
use by your teachers in improving 
their own backgrounds. If possible, 
supply each teacher with reference 
books which may be kept in her own 
classroom. Enlist the aid of your 
high-school general-science and biol- 
ogy teachers. Encourage your teach- 
ers to attend summer-session courses 
or workshops in elementary science. 
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Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY: 


Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
Education, Extension Division, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Please recommend a book on audio- 
visual education which I could read with 
profit during the summer months, . 


I am pleased to know that you have 
enough interest in audio-visual edu- 
cation to want to learn more about 
it during your summer vacation. A 
book I recommend is Azdio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching, by Edgar Dale 
(Dryden Press, New York 16). 


Sf 


Does the heat from projection lamps 
affect the color in Kodachrome 2” x 2” 
slides? 


Yes, the intense heat from projec- 
tion lamps will in time change the 
colors of Kodachrome. Some pro- 
jectors are equipped with a special 


heat filter glass, or fans, to reduce the 


heat. This protection is especially 


desirable in projectors using light. 


sources of high wattage. Do not 
leave a Kodachrome slide or slide film 
in a projector with the light on any 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 


® 
Is there a manual which illustrates 


threading and operating motion-picture 
and slide-film equipment? 


Yes, there is an excellent, fully 
illustrated manual on the projection 
of slide films and motion pictures, 
which not only shows the details of 
threading and of operating projectors, 
but also contains a check. list for the 
diagnosis and remedy of difficulties, 
This manual, called Projectionist’s 
Handbook, is published by Business 
Screen, 157 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


« 


Our community is planning a_ recrea- 
tional program for the summer months. 
Are there any recent films to help us? 


The Athletic Institute has recently 
produced two films which will be of 
service to you in planning the recre- 
ation program for your community. 
One is Playtown-U\S.A., a twenty- 
five-minute, 16 mm., sound film in 
color, which illustrates how a com- 


“munity can pool all available resources 


to promote an all-age, year-round 
program. The second is $1000 for 


- Recreation, a twelve-minute, 16 mm., 


sound-color film, showing how com- 
munity organizations can invest wise- 
ly in recreation. 

To secure these films, write to 
Association Films (Y.M.C.A.), 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. There 


is a small charge for each. 
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summer study. 


CANADA. STEAMSHIP LINES 
715 Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada 


FREE Please send me the following 


literature: [] Richelieu Cruise; ((} Roman- 
tic Holidays; [1] Spectacular Inland Water- 


ways; [(_] Great Lakes Cruises. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOP. & IND. COMM. 
Dept. J-58, 20 Somerset St., Boston 8, Mass. 


FREE 


the following sections of New England: 
[_] Cape Cod; {J Berkshires; ["] North Shore; 
(] South Shore; [] Historic Boston; [] Pio- 
neer Valley; [] all New England. 


Please send me booklet on 
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ASSOC. BRITISH & IRISH RWYS., INC. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me, _ without 


charge, one of your illustrated map folders 


of the British Isles. 
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TRAVEL GUIDES 


for teachers 


Here is help for you in planning trips and 
On coupons 
items (one copy of each), 
etc., and mail in one envelope to: 
tion, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
may include Contest Entry Blank on page 8 
and other coupons on pages 60 and 64.) 
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offering desired 
print name, address, 


Coupon Sec- 
(You 


CHI. G NORTHWESTERN, E. L. Pardee, P.T.M. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hi. 


FREE Please send me_ information 


about the following: [7] Colorado; [] Zion- 
Bryce Grand Canyon National Parks; (1) Yel- 
lowstone: [| California; [-] Canadian Rock- 
ies; {| Pacific. Northwest; [] Black Hills 
of S.D.; [|] Cool North Woods. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC T eh BUREAU 
Quebec City, Quebec, Cana 


FREE 


Please send me maps and 


booklets describing places of interest in 


the Province of Quebec. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
953 Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
F REE Please send me _ your 
“Teacher's Kit for a Study of Railway 

Transportation.” 
| am. a teacher at _.. sss CStCSs«S cho. 
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NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION | CHICAGO, DULUTH & GEORGIAN BAY LINE | 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. i 128 West Monroe St., Chicago, Iil. 
I 
FREE Please send me copy of your H FREE Please send me complete in- | 
booklet: ("] Historic Nova Scotia; [_] Nova | i 
Scotia, Canada’s Ocean Playground; [|_| Nova | formation about your 7-Day Cruise of the Hl 
Scotia. Tourbook; [] Where to Stay in Nova I j 
Scotia. | Great Lakes. | 
i i 
PRTC SL Lae POLS WORN COREE Pearl Dane SON | (| SEI TS, eISBN Pe UE BMG RET eS SEN a a | 
[ j 
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6-47 1N 183 I 6-471IN 191 | 
KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES | CANADIAN PACIFIC RWY., Passenger Dept. j 
572 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Montreal, Quebec, Canada ' 
{ FREE Please send me, without | FREE Please send descriptive lit- ] 
I i I 
j charge, descriptive literature on the Carib- l erature on a trip to Lake Louise, Banff, j 
{ I i 
| bean Area. j _and the Canadian Rockies. | 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


When finding a per cent of a number, 
should the per cent be changed to hun- 
-dredths before multiplying? 


All computation which involves 
finding a per cent of a number should 
be done with hundredths. The chief 
reason “‘per cent” is used instead of 
“hundredths” is the ease of reading or 
expressing the amount. It is easier 
to speak of 15 per cent of a number 
than 15 hundredths of it. 


Sf 


I should like to know how to go about 
teaching a two-step problem in my arith- 
metic classes. 


The fundamental requisite for all 
problem solving is experience. Many 
teachers try to teach problem solving 
as a process like addition or division; 
hence, they use cues, hints, and other 
artificial means to enable the pupil 
to find a word or phrase in the prob- 
lem which will tell him the process 
to use. 

One writer made a study of the 
number df cues in problems in arith- 
metic texts in the four basic proc- 
esses. He concluded that the pupil 
must recognize several hundred cues 
in order to solve all of the problems 
in the first six grades in the various 
textbooks. The futility of teaching 
problem solving according to a plan 
of this kind is evident. 

When a pupil has an understanding 
of number and of the processes, based 
on experience with real or manipula- 
tive materials, he will know how to 
solve problems. It is impossible to 
separate problems from. number ex- 
perience. 


*e 


In a division example, such as 2548, 
where no carrying is involved, should 
the long or the short form be used? 


In solving examples like the one 
mentioned, in which there is no work 
with unseen numbers, the long proce- 
dure is acceptable at the beginning 
because it provides a good review of 
the multiplication facts. But later 
the teacher should encourage the pu- 
pils to write the quotient without 
recording the multiplication products, 
in other words, to use the short form. 


Long form Short form 


24 24 
2) 48 2) 48 
4 
26 
8 


When the pupil has to deal with 
unseen numbers, the work in division 
should always be in the long form. 


Music 


LAURA BRYANT 
Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 

Ithaca, New York 


Is it good policy to have a class .read 
aloud the words of a song in order to 
give more expression to it? 


“Expression is the thing.” This is 
quoted from a great singing teacher. 
The words of a song are most impor- 
tant, and I know of no better way to 
learn to express them correctly than 
to read them aloud. ‘Then sing as 
you read, in so far as the music will 
permit. A_ well-written song will 
have words fitted to the music. Some 
composers forget this, however, and 
in such cases One must compromise. 
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How can I get my pupils to keep a nice 
tone quality while singing in two parts? 
They tend to stress volume. 


Re-explain that a beautiful tone is 
always necessary in singing. Teach 
those singing one part to listen for 
the other part. The parts must blend 
and balance. Have a few pupils lis- 
ten while the rest sing. Check the 
part which is sung too loud. 


4 


I hesitate to teach rote singing because 
I myself tend to sharp the pitch. How 
can I correct this? 


Listen! At the end of each phrase 
of a song test your pitch at the piano 
or with a pitch pipe. Do this daily. 
Think the correct tone after you hear 
it; then sing it. 


Do you consider it advisable to start 
teaching the keys in fourth-grade music 
classes? 


There is considerable disagreement 
regarding when to teach the keys. 
Through the fourth grade, I should 
teach the keys incidentally. Place 
on the blackboard the key signatures 
with the key tone and the name of the 
key. When a song or study is taken 
up, ask: “Who knows the key?” A 
glance at the pictured signatures will 
help to answer the question. With- 
out taking much time, the teacher 
may simply state when the key sig- 
nature is one sharp: “This is the key 
of G,” and so on. Eventually this 
will make a lasting impression. How- 
ever, in the fifth grade teach the 
building of scales, which gives all the 
answers. See Hollis Dann’s Manual 
for Teachers, published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York 16, or 
any good book on theory. Avoid such 
devices as have to be translated later. 
It really takes only five minutes to 
commit to memory the names of the 
keys—which is Sufficient until the 
complete knowledge is needed. | 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 61. 


The pineapple is a native of 
tropical America. 


Early explorers found 
this delicious fruit growing 
both cultivated and wild in 
South America and the 
West Indies. The Indians 
called it na-na—or fra- 
grance-fragrance. 


2. 


Father Oviedo’s ‘‘Univer- 
sal History of India,’’ pub- 
lished in 1515, contained 
the first illustration of the 
pineapple. 

Transplanted early to 
India, Africa, China, and 
the East Indies, the pine- 
apple thrived and found 
great favor because of its 
delicious taste. 


3, 


Captain James Cook dis- 
covered the Hawaiian 
Islands by chance in 1778. 


It is not certain whether 
the pineapple was already 
-on the Islands or was 
brought by an early trader. 
But the soil and climate 
were so perfect it was soon 
growing wild. 
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Early trading vessels car- 
ried cargoes of unripened 
pineapples to America. 


During the Gold Rush 
many pineapples were 
brought to California—but 
most of the fruit spoiled 
during the long sea voyage. 


5. 


Before 1890, Captain Kid- 


well, a horticulturist, im-— 


ported slips of improved 
varieties of pineapples to 
Hawaii. 


But the finest variety — 
called Smooth Cayenne — 
spoiled in shipment to the 
U. S. even more quickly 
than the earlier pineapples. 
Canning was the obvious 
solution. 


6. 


Captain Kidwell estab- 
lished the first Hawaiian 
pineapple cannery in 1892. 


The early cans were 
made by hand at the can- 
nery. The infant industry 
thrived—as new methods 
of both cultivation and 
canning made pineapples 
the second largest indus- 
try of the Islands. 


7. 


Today, Hawaiian pineapple 
is known the world over. 


It is one of the common- 
est and most delicious 
canned fruits. 

Canned pineapple juice 
is rich and nutritious. 
American Can Company is 
the largest maker of cans 
for pineapple and all other 
foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY GQ NEW YORK - CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 


CANNED FOOD I$ GRAND FOOD 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Helpful Teaching Materials for You 


/ oday , 
| 
Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 


quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 60 and 62.) 


Social Studies| Lan guage 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


HOW TO 


ORDER 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
Door 20, Frances Bldg., Sioux City 2, lowa 


FREE 


Please send me, without 
obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan 


for Teachers. 


6-47 IN 85 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


~ about T.C.U.'s “"10-Way Protection” Policy 


| am interested in knowing 


against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


6-47 IN 18 


a me of a a 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-p 


ELLEN M. CASE 


What do you think of the use of films 
in teaching social studies? Where can 
I find suitable ones? 


The use of films is splendid, if they 
are well. chosen, if they fit into the 
program of work, and if the class is 
prepared in advance to view a film in- 


One Thousand and One—The Blue 
Book of Non-Theatrical Films, pub- 
lished annually by The Educational 


, t f Assistant Professor of Education, Critic Teacher, Grades 5 A—6B, 
I situmiNoUS COAL INSTITUTE J F.—. COMPTON & CO. | i Appalachian State Teachers College, Hartford Avenue School, 
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' Aids, for - which I enclose Mee . or hy = i i iia aba plus New Class Cer- ' eevee: reer’ Schools Celebrate, by Minnie A. 
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| P Wemseue eres 7 their own environment during their ers, Inc., 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
“Bap seas , first two years in school, perhaps they 11). 
7 | eS ne ready to learn gomnee nem sie omataned H 
St. or R.D.____- pn ai ee eh oreign countries. en the trave » Js 1 ’ XO., 
. bios rie’ PR ere nt icgenae WA you mention would be 34 Beacon St., Boston 6). . 
g  Zone—___.________... State... WO it he a! state. | | an excellent means of beginning the From the American Library Associ- 
6-47 1N 144 I 6-471N1 I work. For example, when they.have ation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
|e ee ee ee Pe read a story about a certain country i you may be able to obtain lists of 
De VRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-D6 J AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Educ. Sect., F | from: “the. book you might talk to more recent books of plays. 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II. 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. | them about that country or read The Instructor Book of Program 
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ee en nb ee opportunity for self-realization and 


give the writer a new sense of power 
and a new regard for himself as a per- 
sonality. Freedom is the spark that 
gives it life. No matter how poor 
the finished product may be, a child 
is richer for having the experience of 
recording an idea, a mood, or an 


(No agent will call.) telligently. The teacher should see observation. 
the film first, and then give her pu- The teacher’s problem is how to 
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° : TANG sd ig Some of the sources of information a picture, listen to class comments 
Beem edt yo ee Beat |.” jul . bef BT ge Oe ge ae about films are: 7 on the picture, and then ask for a 


story or a poem. Others read many 
poems to the class, developing ideas 


of rhythm, rhyme, and mood. Out 
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‘Thread-and-Needle Club 


(Continued from page 28) 


but they were still inexperienced 
enough to need help with each new 
pattern. 

Percale was the material most used, 
because it comes in attractive prints 
and washes well. Other kinds of cloth 
had to be substituted when percale 
was difficult to obtain. 

Getting a box ready for mailing 
and sending it parcel post were new 
experiences for some of the girls, so 
the secrétary drew up a schedule to 
give all the members a turn. The or- 
phanage and relief-society staffs were 
generous in taking time to write ap- 
preciative letters. These were await- 
ed eagerly by the girls, and always 
served as a spur to activity when they 
were received and read at meetings. 

Some difficulty with finances had 
been anticipated, but as usually hap- 
pens in charitable work, whatever 
was needed was forthcoming when 
news of the work spread. Most of 
the donations were in the form of 
money, but cloth and trimmings also 
were received. Mothers and teachers 
cleared out their sewing baskets and 
brought in many useful odds and 
ends. By watching for sales, buying 
remnants, and planning the cutting 
carefully, it was possible to supply the 
thirty members with as much mate- 
rial as they could use at a total cost 
of about fifteen dollars a term. Each 
girl made at least one dress and sev- 
eral pieces of underwear, for children 
from two to eight years of age. 

As a solution for keeping up the 
interest of the more skillful pupils in 
any subject, a social-service project 
affords opportunity for further prac- 
tice with renewed interest, and moti- 
vates care in workmanship. The class 
as a whole benefits from seeing proof 
of the practical value of what they 
are learning and from the enthusi- 
asm exhibited by the advanced group. 


Rhythms in the 
Elementary School 
(Continued from page 28) 


first day that she plays with her pu- 
pils she will discover expressions of 
enjoyment and of appreciation of the 
fact ghat she is “human after all.” 
The approach with kindergarten 
and primary children should be very 
different from the approach with 
those in the middle and upper grades. 
This has long been recognized, yet 
teachers have repeatedly tried to reach 
children in fourth to eighth grades 
with the same approach they have 
used for younger children. The solu- 
tion to the problem is to be objective. 
Do not ask sixth-grade boys to make 
believe they are butterflies and fair- 
ies. Rather, ask them, “What kind 
of movement do you use when you 
shoot a basket, or when you chop 
wood?” “How high can you jump?” 
Challenge them with ideas within 
their own sphere of interest. 
Augment their ideas by using music 
that appeals to, rather than repels, 
them. Choose appropriate music 
for what is being done, and try many 
kinds of accompaniment, nonmusical 
as well as musical. Many times chil- 
dren can do their own accompanying 
on percussion instruments—drums, 


1947 is 
Spotlighting 
the NEW in... 


bells, tom-toms, rattles, wood blocks, 
temple bells, gongs, and cymbals—all 
inexpensive and available in dime 
stores, in secondhand stores, or at 
Indian reservations. Try to collect 
enough so that each child has some- 
thing to play, and then the group can 
work out the accompaniment. 

Recent books on the teaching of 
physical education include chapters 
on rhythms. A book devoted solely 
to this subject is The Rhythm Book, 
by Elizabeth Waterman (Barnes). 
Dance—A Creative Art Experience, 


SPACE TO SPARE at alow coach fare... 
with 12,000 moreluxury seats now avail- 
able daily in New York Central’s three 
miles of gleaming new streamlined, 
air-conditioned, post-war coaches. 


by Margaret N. H’Doubler (Crofts), 
and Cowboy Dances, by Lloyd Shaw 
(Caxton), will also be very helpful. 
And teachers will derive benefit from 
reading Creative Power and Creative 
Youth, written by Hughes Mearns 
(Doubleday). 

In this article no attempt has been 
made to exhaust any phase of the sub- 
ject of rhythms. Nothing has been 
said about combining movements or 
step patterns, or about the purely 
rhythmic and spatial aspects of move- 
ment. Movement is such a vast field 


Level Route from the streamlined 
coach observation cars of such famous 
trains as The Pacemaker, The James 
Whitcomb Riley and Empire State Express. 


EXPLORE New York Central's 11,000 scenic 
miles at LOW COACH FARES 


YORK CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 
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that it can be made a subject of life 
study. However, the novice in teach- 
ing rhythms, being more sympathetic 
with her pupils’ problems than the 
expert is likely to be, can sometimes 
reach them more effectively. 
EDITORIAL Note: At the Training 
School in State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, the author of this article teaches 
rhythms classes in the fifth and sixth 
grades. She also teaches rhythms and 
dance classes in the elementary school 


and the high school connected with Mil- 
waukee-Downer College. She formerly 


taught methods courses in rhythms at 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


on New York Central's 
new luxury coaches 


wks ABOARD the world’s largest 
fleet of post-war coaches, and 
you step straight into a glorious 
vacation. Shut the door on sum- 
mer heat, and relax in air-cooled 
comfort. You'll like the lean-back 
seats, wide windows, and modern 
luxuries of New York Central’s 
new coaches. And they’re here 
now to make your 1947 holiday 
a vacation all the way! 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 


FREE 1947 Vacation Guide 


Colorful booklet describes Holiday 
territories in “Central” land. Write to 
Room 1 334L, New York Central Sys- 
Eas a‘? Lexington Ave., New York 
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Attune your every footstep 
to the magic of springtime 
in Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes. 
Beautiful, expertly styled, 

yet blissfully comfortable 

because they're specially designed to fit 
at heel...and toe...and instep. 

Here is season-right footwear for you 
to work in... play in... live in! 

No mail orders, please— 

write for name of your nearest dealer. 


A uf 
FOOT REST 


SHOES 


E LF 
Rigvext®” THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO,, CINCINNATI 2. OHIO, 


CRUISE 
ye AMTRIEAN 


— Mackinac Island — Parry 
greets gh Georgian Bay — Detroit — 


ADVENTURE CRUISE 
Ss. §, SOUTH AMERICAN 


it— 
Buffalo — Cleveland — Detro 
Houghton — Isle Royale — Duluth | Posen Pw 


Leave from any port) Leave from any port) 
( ( 


Tuis summer, leave your worries and your cares behind . . . come aboard 
one of these Luxury Liners and cruise America’s vast inland seas! 


Here are a vacation and an education, delightfully combined. You visit 

places along the Great Lakes everyone should see . .. historic sites, ancient 
_ woodlands, scenic spots, preat centers of commerce and industry. Between 

ports of call and points of interest, you'll find charming companions ready 

to join you at deck games, dancing, sun-bathing, bridge, deck-strolling, 
evening entertainments and other pleasant shipboard diversions. 


Best of all, a week afloat on a clean, o#/-fueled ship—a week of sun, fun, rest 
and relaxation—will leave , — ee ee 

you refreshed and “ready | 

to go.” Make your reser- 
vations now. Accommo- 
dations for either cruise, 
including passage fare, 
meals, and berth in an 
outside stateroom, from 
$98.50, plus tax. 


LINE 


Lederer Terminal, Cleveland 14 
11] Union Depot, Duluth 2 


205 Lackawanna Terminal, Buffalo 3 
128 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 


2258 National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26 
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~ The Circus and the Zoo 


(Continued from pages 14-15) 


THE CIRCUS 
(Continued) 


C. Back in school—Give many op- 
portunities to relive the circus expe- 
rience. 

1. March to one of the Sousa’s Band 
records, such as “Stars and Stripes 
Forever,’ Victor Record No. 20132. 
2. Impersonate the tumbling clowns, 
the elephants swinging their trunks, 
the bears lifting both of their right 
feet, then both of their left feet, 
when they walk. 

3. Make up circus songs, and sing cir- 
cus songs from music books. 

4. Paint and model circus subjects. 

§. Read circus stories. 

6. Form a circus band, using rhythm 
instruments, 

7. Talk about many problems related 
to circus life. 

a) How are the animals trained? 

b) How are they cared for? 

c) How does the circus travel? 

d) How are performers trained? 

e) How do circus people live? 

8. Develop experience reading charts. 
9. Show films or stereopticon slides 
of circus life. For example: films 
from Bell and Howell Co.; 1801 W. 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, and 
from Educational Film Service, 77 
Woolnough Ave., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
and stereopticon slides from Keystone 
View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

10. Develop number concepts related 
to the circus. 

a) Locate the circus days on the 
calendar. 

b) Use clock dials to show when 
the parade occurs, when the tent per- 
formance begins and ends. 

c) Discuss denominations of money 
needed to buy tickets. 

11. Teach the meaning of place lo- 
cations—one by one, side by side, in 
front of, between, behind. 

12. Stress concepts such as taller or 
shorter, larger or smaller, fatter or 
thinner, using two objects; and super- 
latives with three or more objects. 
Cutout animal pictures are useful in 
this activity. 

13. Make up simple seatwork exercises 
and action tests. 

D. Concepts. 

1. One cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of building scientific con- 


cepts that are as accurate as possible. 


Check and recheck the data you give, 
no matter how simple. Keep scien- 
tific information separate and distinct 
from the literature which deals with 
personified animals. Each has a legit- 
imate place in the classroom but they 
do not belong together. 

2. Gradually develop understandings 
which are conducive to growth in de- 
sirable personal habits and attitudes, 
as well as in knowledge. Sample un- 
derstandings in the area of “‘social 
interdependence” follow. 

a) All circus workers need to get 
along well together. 

b) Each person must work hard to 
give a fine performance for the peo- 
ple who pay to see him act. 

c) The trainers must be kind, as 

well as firm, if they wish the animals 
to do their best work. 
E. Culmination.—Culminate the unit, 
if you wish, with a circus parade and 
performance given for the children in 
other grades or in another school. 


THE ZOO 
(Continued ) 


C. Things to do when. you return, 
1. Summarize the knowledge gained 
on such topics as: 3 | 
a) Where the animals come from. 
b) How they are captured. 
c) Why they are kept in one place. 
d) How the keepers care for them. 
2. Write a thank-you note to the 
head zoo keeper, emphasizing one or 
two of the points learned. 
3. Suggestions numbered 3, 4, 5, 8, 
and 13, under C of the discussion 
about the circus, are equally applica- 
ble to the zoo. 
4. Make an animal scrapbook. 
§. Bring a kitten to school to show 
why such animals as the lion, tiger, 
leopard, and puma belong to the cat 
family. 
6. Clay modeling of zoo animals for 
a class museum should prove an edu- 
cative experience. 
7. Use short animal poems for class 
entertainment or for choral-speech 
work. 
8. Dramatize conversational 
involving animal life. 
9, Consult game books for action 
games related to animal study. 
D. Culmination.—At a zoo party for 
their parents the children may: 
1. March to jungle music. 
2. Read from their experience charts. 
3. Sing songs about the zoo animals. 
4, Recite their choral-speaking poems. 
3. 
6. 


stories 


Display their art activities. 
Dramatize an action story. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Continued ) 
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Luck Was with Us » 


(Continued from page 58) 


joyful reunion—between parents ar- 
riving from devastated Europe and 
their children who had become citi- 
zens of the New World. On the 
train crossing the Andes to Santiago, 
Chile, we had the last two seat reser- 


vations, and we became very well, ac- 


quainted with our fellow passengers 
when the freight ahead of us broke 
an axle, and we were stalled in the 
Andes for twelve hours. And South 
American trains are not heated! 

On the bouncing little narrow 
gauge from Santiago to Antofogasta, 
my friend got the last berth in one 
car, and I the last in another. With- 
out delay, we flew from Antofogasta 
to Arequipa, Peru, and took a train 
to Cuzco. é 

Shall we ever forget the mule ride 
up the side of Machu Picchu, the 
ruins of the ancient city, or the pleas- 
ant evening in the little stone hotel! 
We were the audience for a delight- 
ful informal concert: Italian opera, 
sung by the manager with all his na- 
tive feeling, and Indian songs and 
dances, performed by a group of 
Quechua Indian schoolgirls. 

And the night boat across Lake 
Titicaca! At five o'clock in the 
morning we stood on the deck, with 
the full moon still high in the sky. 
As the light of day grew stronger 
and stronger, the faintly silhouetted 
hills began to stand out boldly at the 
feet of massy white giants. Just as 
breath-taking was the thrilling air- 
plane flight back over the lake and 
down to the lowlands. 

From Guayaquil, Ecuador’s port, 
we rode in a crowded little narrow- 
gauge car, among South Americans 
who nearly smothered us under a 
great variety of luggage, bunches of 
bananas, dripping pineapples, man- 
goes, avocadoes, and oranges. ‘There 
were also a few canaries, a pet lamb, 
and a dog. But we had a wonderful 
time. People were always so friendly 
and so much fun. We stopped at 
Riobamba for the Indian market, and 
from there to Quito we rode in a bus 
for eight hours over a cobblestone 
highway. 

From Quito we flew to Bogota, 
Colombia. .. . A leisurely trip down 
the Magdalena River to Barranquilla 
gave us a delightful farewell to our 
South American summer, 


We Flew to Peru 


(Continued from page 58) 


In Lima we had time to see all the 
well-known attractions, besides at- 
tending an opera, a symphony, a 
musical comedy, a vaudeville show, 
a play, a program of Indian music 
and dances, and Spanish movies. 
There are no better places to see 
the citizens of Lima! 

But much as we enjoyed the pres- 
ent capital of Peru, the real climax of 


our trip was Cuzco, the old capital of 


the Incas. To get there, we first flew 
to Arequipa, in itself a beautiful city 
and well worth a stopover. 

Leaving Arequipa by night train, 
we climbed fifteen thousand feet to 
cross the mountains, arriving in the 
heart of the old Inca empire the next 
evening. Cuzco has one of the new 


hotels recently built in Peru—so our 
stay there was very comfortable in 
spite of chilly nights at this 11,000- 
foot altitude close to the equator. 
Each day showed us more of Cuz- 
co’s treasures. ‘The Incas cut and 
fitted great stones together perfectly 
without mortar or cement, rounded 


the corners carefully, and fitted the. 


doorways in just so. These stone 
walls now form the first story of 
many of the more recent buildings. 
The Santo Domingo Convent, for ex- 
ample, is built on the walls of the old 
Inca Temple of the Sun. The fort- 
ress of Sacsahuaman has triple-tiered 
walls of huge stones. 

The streets are narrow and twist- 
ing, some so steep that steps are used, 
some cobbled with two narrow strips 
for cars to drive on. Each of the 
many churches has its particular 
treasure—with gorgeous jewels in the 
cathedral and ‘in the convent of 
La Merced. ‘There are queer little 
shops. Indians in their strange cos- 
tumes pass, carrying anything and 
everything, or driving herds of llamas 
through the streets. 

But if there is a climax to a cli- 
max, then it is Machu Picchu. The 
trip itself is unique. You travel in 
an autocarril (a bus for eight persons, 
running on a narrow-gauge track), 
go zigzagging over the mountain 
rim surrounding the Cuzco Valley, 
and bounce merrily across the next 
valley. Then, by more switchbacks, 
you drop into a canyon beside a rush- 
ing river. The vegetation changes 
from the sparse upland growth to a 
luxuriance that is almost tropical. At 
the end of the rails, you cross a 
bridge, and mount a horse or a mule 
to climb a steep trail. 

No description of Machu Picchu 
can do it justice—you must see it to 
appreciate it. The ruins of the city 
are just around a bend in the trail 
from a little hotel (built in the Inca 
style), and the afternoon is spent 
climbing up and down miles of stone 
steps, in and out of stone houses, tem- 
ples, and towers, until finally you 
begin to get some idea of the plan of 
this puzzling city of a far-past time. 


Borrowing, Taught 
Concretely 


(Continued from page 13) 


Then borrow a dime and change it to 
pennies, erasing the dime and draw- 
ing ten more pennies in the penny col- 
umn. The columns will look like this: 
dollars dimes pennies 


The $2.49 may then be subtracted. 
Give practice in this type of sub- 
traction, using amounts that present 
different types of difficulty. Besides 
borrowing across a zero, include bor- 
rowing with zero in the remainder, 
$5.03 
2.99 


and the double zero difficulty, 
$5.00 
2.49 


Alternate with the first four types 
of zero difficulties and with examples 
that require no borrowing, | 
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You always have a date in Mexico! 


“Aqui tiene usted su casa!” says the Mexican host as he bids 
farewell to the guest he is fond of. “Now you have your home 
here!” Or “My house is your house!” ... So, in the same 
spirit, our country is your country. 


You have seen Mexico? You have been in Mexico City, Taxco, 
Cuernavaca, Acapulco, Fortin de las Flores, Xochimilco .. . 
Of course. Their names are household words, familiar all over 
the world. But you haven't seen anything yet! 


These are only the first chapters of the story, the appetizer. 
Hundreds of books have been written about Mexico, and yet 
every new writer who comes South of the Border returns with 
new stories to tell, He has been to some part of this land that 
no visitor ever discovered before. Every painter finds new 
canvases, every well-known photographer new angles, new. 
faces. Mexico is inexhaustible. 


Do you know lovely Patzcuaro, with its serene lake bathed in 
a haze of melted pearls? ... Or flavorous old Guadalajara, 
flowery Uruapan, Morelia, warm and delicate as a piece of 
old ivory ... Oaxaca, archeological treasure . . . Tehuantepec 
where, it is said, are the most beautiful women of the world, 
dark-eyed and spirited ... Mazatlan... Jalapa ... Quere- 
taro... ? Every turn in the road brings new adventures, 
new and surprising sights, different customs ... Of Mexico 
there is no end. 


For the teacher, also, Mexico is inexhaustible. Plan now to 
attend the twenty-seventh annual session of the National 
University Summer School. Special summer courses are also 
offered by The Art School of San Miguel de Allende and 
other colleges. Write for 1947 catalogues. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
I. G. Miller, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. | 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


MEXICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Mexico, D. F. Mexico 


Let us help you with your plans for a 1947 Vacation in Mexico—mail coupon 


Mr. I. G. Miller, . 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send folders describing: | : 
[_] Mexico Summer Schools ‘ 
|] Vacation in Mexico 
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RE-LIVE 


Three Centurles 


of THRILLS 


in Massachusetts 


..~- You'll land at Plymouth 
with the gallant Pilgrim band 
ac. Tide with Revere... 
stand staunchly with the 
Minutemen. In your ears will 
echo the ringing words that 
started a war at Lexington 
... the roar of Old Ironsides’ 
guns, the rattle of musketry 
and the shrill cry of painted 
warriors. If America’s his- 
tory thrills you... see it come 
alive in Massachusetts where 


so much of it was lived! 


Write for free vacation booklet. Ad- 
dress the Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission, Dept. 
J-58, 20 Somerset Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 
State in your inquiry 
which of the follow- 
ing Sections you are 
interested in: Capa 
Cod, Berkshires, 
North Shore, South 
Shore, Historic Bos- 
ton, Pioneer Valley, 
all New England. 


Sporte °* Country 
Sea Shore * Antiquity 
¢ Scenic Splendor ° 
History °* Famous 
Food °¢ Kefreshing 
Climate * Kelaxation 


, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


the COMPLETE 


Vacation Land! 


NEW ENGLAND 


> \VACATIONS| << 
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RONNIE (sits on the stool and re- 
cites)— 
“Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey; 
There came a great spider, 
And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.” 
(Jumps up and runs about the room 
shouting.) Help! Help! A spider! 

MARY (laughing)—Ronnie! How 
can I ever get my sketch finished? 

RONNIE (goes to fireplace, gets a 
stick from the wood basket, takes a 
poker from the fireplace stand and 
uses it for a hobbyhorse)— 

*T had a little pony, 

His name was Dapple-gray, 
I lent him to a lady, 

To ride a mile away; 

She whipped him, she slashed him, 

She rode him through the mire; 

I would not loan my pony now 

For all the lady’s hire!” 

(Gallops about the room, beating 
the “horse” with the stick and yell- 
ing.) Gitty up! Gitty up! Gitty up! 

MARY—Oh! That’s worse than 
ever! I didn’t know Mother Goose 
was such a violent person. 

GRANDMOTHER—Ronnie, where did 
you learn the nursery rhymes? 

RONNIE—Uncle Bob gave me a 
book of them with pictures in it, but 
Mother learned me most of them. 

FRED—Did you hear what he said? 
“Mother learned me.” 

RONNIE—I mean, Mother taught 
me most of them. 

GRANDMOTHER—That’s much bet- 
ter, Ronnie. When your mother was 
a little girl I taught them to her, and 
my mother taught them to me a 
long time ago. 

RONNIE—Is Mother Goose as old 
as you, Grandmother? 

GRANDMOTHER (laughs merrily)— 
Of course, Ronnie. She is much older 
than I am. In fact she is hundreds 
of years old. . 

(Fred and Mary look up.) 

MARY—Who was Mother Goose, 
anyway, Grandmother? 

GRANDMOTHER—Nobody is sure 
just who she was, or where she lived, 
or whether she was ever a little girl, 
or started out as a gray-haired old 
dame with a tall hat and a twinkle in 
her eye. 

RONNIE—Was Mother Goose an 
American, Grandma? (He sits on 
low stool near Grandmother and looks 
up into her face.) 

GRANDMOTHER—No, she _ belongs 
to no one nation. The children of 
France and Russia and Germany have 
been singing her little jingles in their 
languages for hundreds of years; and 
they were known in England long be- 
fore the white man ever came to 
America. 

MARY—Did people translate the 
rhymes from one language to anoth- 
er, Grandmother? 

GRANDMOTHER—After a time they 
did, but at first each nation had its 
own jingles. Children learned them 
from their parents, and later they 
caught them to their children. 

FRED—I suppose they were passed 
on from parents to children until the 
art of printing was, developed. 

GRANDMOTHER—That’s true, Fred. 
Before 1700, a Frenchman by the 
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How Old Is Mother Goose? 


(Continued from page 47) 


name of Charles Perrault published a 
book called Tales of My Mother 
Goose, in which such fairy tales as 
“Little Red Ridinghood,” “Puss-in- 
Boots,” and “Cinderella” were pub- 
lished for the first time. 

MaRY—Are the fairy tales part of 
Mother Goose? 

GRANDMOTHER—In the beginning 
they were, Mary. But it was through 
rhymes and jingles that Mother Goose 
won her greatest fame. 

MARY—Some of the rhymes seem 
rather strange to teach to children. 

GRANDMOTHER—I agree with you, 
Mary. But some of them were never 
intended to appeal to children. 

FRED—Really, Grandmother? Can 
you think of an example? 

GRANDMOTHER—Well, “Humpty- 
Dumpty” is one. Say it, Ronnie. 

(Ronnie says “Humpty-Dum pty” 
and has a “great fall” by way of il- 
lustration.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Opinions differ as 
to its source, but the one I recall is 
that the rhyme originated back in the 
thirteenth century when King John 
was the ruler of England. He was a 
tyrant, so the people weren't very 
happy. He quarreled with his barons 
and they forced him to affix his royal 
seal to the Magna Charta. 

RONNIE—What’s Magna Charta? 

MARY—Magna Charta means Great 
Charter. It was a paper that grant- 
ed certain rights to the people of 
England, and that was one of the 
most important events in history. 

GRANDMOTHER— The loss of King 
John’s power was the “great fall” re- 
ferred to in the rhyme. 

FRED—I’m beginning to get the 
idea. In the poem “Pussy-Cat, Pussy- 
Cat, where have you been?” the 
pussy cat went to London to visit 
the Queen. What queen was it? 

GRANDMOTHER—That was Queen 
Elizabeth, Fred. And Simple Simon, 
who met a pieman going to the fair, 
lived while Elizabeth was Queen. 

RONNIE (going to Mary and hold- 
ing out his hand)—Let me taste your 
ware. 

MARY—Show me first your penny. 

RONNIE (pulling pockets wrong- 
side out)—Indeed, I haven't any. 
(Goes back to sit on stool.) 

FRED—You haven't told us yet 
how old Mother Goose is. 

GRANDMOTHER—Do you remem- 
ber who the druids were? 

MARY—I do. They were ancient 
priests who lived in the forests of 
England before the birth of Christ. 

GRANDMOTHER—That’s right. The 
druids were Celts and the Celtic peo- 
ple sang nursery rhymes and _ told 
fairy tales to their children. 

FRED—Really, Grandmother? Why, 
that makes Mother Goose about two 
thousand years old! 

RONNIE—Mother Goose is a funny 
name. 

MARY—It certainly is, Ronnie. Do 
you know where the name came from, 
Grandmother? 

GRANDMOTHER—There have been 
many interesting stories told about 
the name Mother Goose. The one I 
like best starts with a man whose 
name was Thomas Fleet. 

FREFD—1 think I can see a story 
coming along. 


(All the children draw closer to 
Grandmother, Ronnie pulls up the 
stool and sits on it, Mary brings up 
her chair, and Fred sits on the floor 
by the fireplace.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Once upon a time, 
more than two hundred years ago, 
Thomas Fleet was born in England. 
He learned the printer’s trade, and 
when he was a young man he came to 
Boston to make his home. Thomas 
set up a printing office in a funny lit- 
tle house on a street called Pudding 
Lane. : 

FRED—Ha, ha! Sounds good enough 
to eat. 

MARY—Hiush, Fred. 

GRANDMOTHER—Thomas became 
acquainted with a well-to-do family 
by the name of Goose; he grew to be 
very fond of the daughter, Elizabeth 
Goose, and married her. The happy 
couple set up housekeeping in the 
quaint little house on Pudding Lane, 
and Elizabeth’s mother, Mrs. or 
“Mother” Goose, went to live with 
them. Several children were born to 
the Fleets, and Mother Goose spent 
most of her time in the nursery. She 
sang to the children songs and ditties 
that she had learned in her childhood, 
and of course the children loved 
them. 

RONNIE—Just as we do. 

GRANDMOTHER—Yes, and Thomas 
Fleet heard Mrs. Goose repeat these 
jingles many, many times. One day 
he had an idea—why not write them 
down and publish them? So he did. 
He called the book Songs for the 
Nursery or Mother Goose’s Melodies. 

RONNIE—TIs that story about Old 
Mother Goose true? 

GRANDMOTHER—Probably it’s not, 
Ronnie, though some people believe 
that it is. The grave of Old Mother 
Goose, carefully marked, may be seen 
in one of Boston’s old churchyards to 
this very day, but no scrap of the 
original book has ever been found. If 
such a book was published in Amer- 
ica, it may have been a copy of one 
known to have been published earlier 
in England by John Newbery. He 
called it Mother Goose’s Melody. 

MARY—I'd like to see that book. 
Are the rhymes that we know the 
same as they were then? 

GRANDMOTHER—The rhymes have 
not changed much through the years, 
though children in different parts of 
the country sometimes learn different 
ways of saying the same rhyme. 

FRED—I suppose that is because we 
learn Mother Goose rhymes from 
hearing people say them, rather than 
from reading them in books. 

GRANDMOTHER—Yes, Fred. All 
folk literature is subject to change. 
(Glances at clock.) Goodness! It’s 
’way past your bedtime, Ronnie. 
We've been so busy with Mother 
Goose that I forgot about the time. 
(Puts knitting away and gets up.) 

RONNIE—I think that was just 
about the nicest story you ever told 
us, Grandmother. 

MARY—lI do, too. 
much, 

FRED—I thought I was too old for 
stories, but I guess I’m not, not even 
for Mother Goose. 

GRANDMOTHER—I ve lived a long 
time, and | still like Mother Goose. 


Thank you so 


Studying “The Great 
Stone Face” 
(Continued from page 33) 


7. Why did Ernest reject Old 
Blood-and-Thunder as the man of 


prophecy? 
a. He had a weather-beaten 
countenance. 


b. His face was energetic and 
expressive of an iron will. 

c. His face lacked wisdom and 
sympathy. 

8. What did the Great Stone Face 
resemble as it looked down upon the 
crowd? 

a. A titanic piece of sculpture. 
b. A mighty angel. 
c. A huge piece of stone. 

9, What did it seem to say to 
Ernest? 

a. “This is not 

- prophecy.” 

_b. “Fear not, Ernest; he will 

come.” 
c. “Be not afraid; the prophecy 
will be fulfilled.” 


OLD STONY PHIz 


the man of 


Choose the word or group of words 
in each parenthesis that. makes the 
sentence true. 

1. Old Stony Phiz was:a (judge, 
soldier, statesman, merchant). 

2. His greatest possession was his 
(sword, fortune, tongue, estate). 

3. His countrymen decided to 
make him (senator, president, gover- 
nor, judge). 

4. His real reason for returning to 
the valley was to seek (acquaintances, 
rest, votes, peace). 

§. Ernest went forth (buoyantly, 
reluctantly, immediately, solemnly) 
to behold Old Stony Phiz. 

6. The countenance of Old Stony 
Phiz lacked (friendliness, peaceful- 


‘ness, sublimity, generosity) . 


7. Ernest said that he saw (little 
or no likeness, some resemblance, a 
strange similitude, a striking similar- 
ity) between the man and the image. 

8. Ernest turned away from the 
crowd feeling (hopeful, cheerful, 


. weary, melancholy). 


9. As the years went by, Ernest 
ceased to be (obscure, known, hope- 
ful, disappointed). 


THE Porr 


If the sentence is true, write 'T after 
it; if it is false, write F. 

1. The poet had spent most of his 
life in the quiet valley. 

2. His poems often sang of the 
mountains he had known in his boy- 
hood. 

3. He had commemorated the 
Great Stone Face in an ode. 

4. He lacked the ability to write 
good poetry. 

§. The world was a happier place 
because he lived in it. 

6. The poet’s ideal was a lowly one. 

7.. Ernest enjoyed the poet’s writ- 
ings. 

8. The poet had no desire to meet 
Ernest. 


9. He took lodging at the village 
hotel. 

10. Ernest was seated in the door- 
way reading the poet’s verses. 

11. Never before had the poet 
talked with a man who spoke with 
such natural freedom. 

_ 12. The poet asked, “You hoped to 
find in me the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face?” 

13. Ernest and the poet walked 
arm in arm to the spot where the lat- 
ter was to speak to the people. 

14. As he spoke, Ernest’s face as- 
sumed an expression of grandeur and 
benevolence. 

15. Then the poet cried, “Ernest is 
himself the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face.” 


KEY 


Ernest and the Great Stone Face 
Answers will vary. 


Mr. Gathergold 


1. Gathergold 9. architect 
2. shopkeeper 10. house 

3. merchant 11. marble 

4. furs 12. silver 

§. gold, ivory 13. carriage, 
6. shawls, spices, four horses 


teas, diamonds, 14. 
pearls 15. Scattercopper 
. whale oil 16. Ernest 


7 
8. native valley 17. wealth 
Old Blood-and-T hunder 


copper coins 


1. b 4. b Fie 

7 Be ie 8. b 

cee * 6. a 9. b 
Old Stony Phiz . 

1. statesman 6. sublimity 
2. tongue 7. little or no 
3. president likeness 

4. votes 8. melancholy 
§. buoyantly 9. obscure 
The Poet 
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Batik-decorated Papers 
(Continued from page 44) 


the ink, but the uncolored surface 
will soak it up, creating an unusual 
effect. Other colors of ink or paint 
may be used. ‘A reverse effect may be 


obtained by using dark wax crayons 
and light ink. 


A variation of the above method 


may be used to create decorative ef- 
fects for illustration work and for 
decorating objects. On white paper 
adapted to water-color washes, draw 
in pencil the basic lines for a simple 
design involving large areas of sky, 
land, or water. (See illustration at 
bottom of page 44.) Add no details. 
Fill the areas with flat water-color 
washes, Dry thoroughly. Then draw 
in details with wax crayons. 

Apply the finished design to the 
base for which it has been prepared, 
by spreading a thin coat of library 
paste on the back of the paper and on 
the base. Place under pressure for 
several hours. Then cover the design 
with one or two coats of clear varnish. 


YOUR BEST 
HOTEL VALUE 


DENVER 


Dees eas & aks ae 


UCMTON 


YELLOWSTONE 


America's most 
popular national 
park. 


ZION-BRYCE- 
GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Where Nature has 
carved her most col- 
orful masterpieces. 


CALIFORNIA 


Year ‘round play- 
ground of valleys, 
mountains and sea, 


CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


Unparalleled moun- 
tain beauty, includ- 
ing Banff and Lake 
Louise. 
Asymphony in moun- 
tain grandeur. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Vast forests, thrilling 
mountain vistas, "‘air- 
conditioned” climate. 


4 BLACK HILLS of 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Tinged with the 
romance of Frontier 
Days and the ¢ 
Old West. 


COOL NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Upper 
Michigan. 


All of the foregoing vacation masterpieces are directly 
served by North Western through trains. Each has 
a charm of its own. No matter which you choose 
for your ’47 outing, be assured it will return you 
rich vacation dividends. Your journey via North 
Western trains, too, is something you’ll remember 
with pleasure—smooth riding, air-conditioned, rest- 
ful and relaxing. 


Mail coupon for detailed information. 


We'll send it freely and cheerfully. 


Mr. E. L. Pardee, Pass’r Traffic Manager, 
Chicago and Northwestern System, 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me complete information about 


jn pineal inl alent eapasaiseii it GSO SOME thin rail cee. eee 
together with detailed train information. . 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


CHICAGO anu NORTH WESTERN SYSTEM 


PIONEER RAILROAD OF CHICAGO AND ‘THE WEST 
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CRUISE THROUGH 
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* All Outdoor Sports Beckon 
The Nature-lover to.the 


Highest Mountains East of the Rockies 
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SCENIC INLAND WATERS 


nines pine-fringed mountain trails. 
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Successful Unit 
Teaching—III 


(Continued from page 29) 


richness of personality, higher stand- 
ards of work and of conduct, wider 
interests, and more wholesome rela- 
tionships in group living. Because 
they are more often self-motivated 
toward study, they learn more than 
in a situation where everything is 
planned and ordered by a teacher. 
They read more widely and more 
thoughtfully. They have opportuni- 
ties to develop creative talents. They 
have a happy feeling of achieving 
success. 


CULMINATING A UNIT 


A culminating program at the com- 
pletion of a unit of work has great 
value. It is usually well liked by pu- 
pils, and by the audience too. An 
audience is a requisite factor in the 
situation. The psychological effect of 
sharing something fine with others 
will call forth the best-efforts of all. 

Part of the time alloted to the unit 
study can be used legitimately in 
preparing for such a culmination. 
The situation is ideal for various 


reasons. It calls for additional pupil- | 


teacher planning, for committees to 
meet to talk things over, and for eval- 
uation of suggested activities. There 
will be a new incentive for freshening 
up or rearranging displays, bulletin 
boards, -and collections. | Presenting 
the program will call for organization 
and smooth attention to many details. 
Discussion on what to omit will be 
an excellent oral language lesson. 
After the program, the wise teacher 
will “clear the decks’’—disposing of 
everything connected with the unit. 
She will see that collections and dis- 
plays are returned to owners; that 
handwork is given to the pupils to 
take home; that books and other. ma- 
terials are put back on library shelves; 
that bulletin boards are stripped clean. 
She and the pupils will then be ready 


to launch another successful unit. 


Finding a New 
_ Fairy Queen 
(Continued from page 47) 


FLUFF—We will not tell the birds 
to sing. 

MERRY—Or mix the paint for the 
bluebird’s wing. 

PUCK— 
When they see our work not done 
No child will doubt us—no, not one! 

(All exit.) 


Act II 


(Flowers are drooping. Children 
are walking about sadly, looking at 
Flowers). 

MARIE— 

What can the matter be? 

Not one glad flower 

(She tries to raise one.) 

Will rise and smile for me! 

Perhaps a shower— (Waters one with 
watering can. Flower still droops.) 

JOHN— 

No birds are singing in the wood. 
They are not looking as they should. 

PETER— 

I think, perhaps, the fairies heard— 


I think, perhaps, both flower and bird 
Are only glad when fairies care, 
And when we said no fairy’s there— 


SALLY— 

That must be why the flowers are 
dying; 
That must be why no bird is flying. 

EVELYN— 

Let’s try to call the Fairies out. 
Let’s tell them we no longer doubt. 
JOHN (to Evelyn)— 
You've always believed in fairy folk 
When all the rest called them a joke. 
Perhaps if you would call them here, 
This sad, sad state would disappear. 

EVELYN— 

Fairies, please come and help the 
flowers. 

They have been drooping here for 
hours. 

Come, tell the birds to sing again. 

Come, tell us all where you have been. 

(Enter Fairies with wreath of flow- 
ers. They lead Evelyn to center of 
stage, and place wreath on her head. 
They raise drooping Flowers. Birds 
enter dancing.) 

FAIRIES (sing to original tune)— 
Now we've chosen a lovely queen, 
A girl who loved us, although unseen. 
She will dance with us night and day 
With flowers and birds we will glad- 

ly play. 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la! = Tra-la-la-la-la-la! 


EDITORIAL NOTE: “The Mulberry 
Bush” is in The Silver Book of Songs, 
published by Hall & McCreary Co., Chi- 
cago 5. “I’m Wishing,” by Frank 
Churchill, is published by Irving Berlin, 
Inc.,. 799 Seventh Ave., New York 19. 
“Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy,” from 
Nutcracker Suite, by Tschaikowsky,. is 
on Victor Record No. 8663. 


For a Graduation Program 
(Continued from page 52) 


BERNARD—That’s the best idea I’ve 
heard yet! Let’s get in some practice 
now! 

(Several of the boys start out.) 

BETTY—As I was going to’say when 
I was so rudely interrupted: after my 
poem Mr. ———— (Use name of prin- 
cipal or superintendent.) gives us our 
diplomas. I’m going to take mine 
right home and frame it and hang it 
up where I can see it all the time. 

PRINCIPAL (entering)—Did I hear 
my name mentioned? 

BETTY—Yes, Mr. . We were 
just practicing for tomorrow's pro- 
gram. We've gone through the whole 
thing except receiving our diplomas. 

PRINCIPAL—Well, why not prac- 
tice that too? . 

BETTY—Fine!- Then well know 
just what we are supposed to do to- 
morrow. 

(Principal gives out the diplomas, 
thus concluding the program.) 


EDITORIAL, NOTE: The boy chosen to 
give the speech of welcome (Robert) 
may be the class president. The other 
two pupils who give original speeches 
(Elwin and Edna) may be the valedic- 
torian and salutatorian. Suitable topics 
for such talks are myriad, but the fol- 
lowing are a few suggestions: “High 
Lights in Our Eight Years of Grammar 
School,” “A Sketch of Local History,” 
“Some World-Famous Persons Whom I 
Admire,” “Qualities That Are Needed by 
a Good Citizen Today,” “Things about 
Our School That We Can Be Proud of 
and Things That Need Improvement.” 
Many groups will wish to include in ‘their 
programs the singing of the national 
anthem and the reciting of the Pledge of 
Allegiance. A choral reading by the en- 
tire class would be an appropriate num- 
ber. For this, the Preamble to the 
World Charter reprinted on page 52 
would be suitable. (A limited number of 
posters of this preamble are available 
free from the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201. Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 


~ The Toad and the Frog 
(Continued from page 32) 


alike, but later most of the frog tad- 
poles are lighter in color, usually be- 
ing olive green, mottled with specks 
of black and white. 

b) The frog tadpoles usually re- 
main much longer in the tadpole stage 
than do the toad tadpoles. 

c) When the frog tadpole changes 
to an adult, it is much larger in size 
than a toad is when it attains its 
jumping legs. | 
3. The adult frog. 

a) The frog is ordinarily more 
brightly colored than the toad, with 
much green and yellow in its dress. 

b) Frogs do not have warts. 

c) A frog is cold and slippery to 
the touch. Its slipperiness helps it to 
escape from its enemies. . 

d) The eyes are large and promi- 
nent. When the frog winks, the 
nictitating membrane rises from be- 
low and covers the whole eye. 

e). The mouth opens widely, the 
corners extending back under the eyes. 
The long tongue is attached at the 
front of the lower jaw and extends 
back into the throat. It can be flipped 
out with great rapidity and precision 
to catch prey. 

f) The jaws are horny. They are 
armed with teeth, but these are for 
the purpose of biting off food rather 
than chewing it. : 

g) Most frogs spend their lives in 
or about water, and if caught on land 
they make great leaps to reach their 
native element. 

h) The frog hibernates in mud and 
about ponds, burrowing deep enough 
in winter to escape freezing. 

i) The food of the frog consists 
largely of insects that frequent damp 
places, or that live in water. 

j) The frog is of value to man, for 
it feeds upon injurious insects. The 
hind legs of the bullfrog are consid- 
ered a table delicacy. 


INTEGRATED ACTIVITIES 


A. Reading. 

1. The children read from textbooks 
and library books to find facts con- 
cerning frogs. 

2. They were given reading seatwork 
pertaining to the life of the frog. 

3. They enjoyed reading the poem 
“The Frog,’ by Hilaire Belloc, from 
One Hundred Best Poems for Boys 
and Girls, compiled by Marjorie 
Barrows (Whitman). [Another poem 
which children enjoy is “Frogs at 
School,” by George Cooper. It is re- 
printed on page 48 of this issue. See 
also “Little Science Stories,” pages 
26-27. ] 

B. Language. 

1. Discussing differences between the 
frog and the toad, and the values of 
the frog and toad. 

2. Composing poems, riddles, and in- 
formational stories about frogs and 
toads. 

C. Art. 

1. Drawing pictures of frog’s and 
toad’s eggs. 

2. Drawing pictures of the different 
stages of growth of a tadpole. 

3. Coloring sketches of frogs and tad- 
poles swimming. 

4. Coloring sketches of a pond, in- 
cluding plants found around ponds. 
D. Music—Songs about: frogs and 
toads found in mtisic books were sung. 


E. Vocabulary.—The following words 
were made meaningful: spawn, hiber- 
nate, aquarium, concert, hoarse, ab- 
sorb, croak. 


TESTING 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Frogs and toads are insects. 

2. Frogs have teeth. 

3. Handling a toad gives one warts. 
4. Frogs and toads are helpful to 
man. 

§. Toads have sticky tongues, 

6. A frog’s legs are shorter than a 
toad’s. 

7. Tadpoles eat their tails. 

8. Tadpoles breathe under water. 

Il. Fill each blank with the correct 
word from the list below. 

1. Frog’s eggs hatch into 

2. Tadpoles eat pond : 

3. Tadpoles get their front legs 


4. Tadpoles breathe by means of 


Gown 6 oY are good to eat. 

7. Toads are covered with : 
8. The toad and the frog absorb water 
through their 


skin last warts 

vegetation legs gills 

shorter tadpoles 
OUTCOMES 


A. Knowledge and understandings of: 
1. The life cycles of the toad and the 
frog. 

2. Differences between the toad and 
the frog. 


3, The value of toads and frogs. 


B. Habits of: 

1. Close observation. ; 
2. Seeking beauty even in common- 
place things. 

3, Enjoying the outdoors. 

C. Attitudes of: 

1. Interest in toads and frogs and 
their preservation. 

2. Greater sympathy toward living 
creatures—less desire to torment, kill, 
or destroy them. 


KEY TO TEST 
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II. 1. tadpoles 5. shorter 
2. vegetation 6. legs 
3. last 7. warts 
4, gills 8. skin 


Thinking about One’s Voice 


(Continued from page 22) 


8. Do I regulate the rate of my 
speech so that these immature pupils 
have an opportunity to grasp the sig- 
nificance of my statements? 

9. Do I have a tendency to allow 
my voice to fall too low at the end of 
a sentence so that my pupils receive 
only a partial impression of what I 
have to say? 

10. If I know that my voice is 
too high, too low, or too weak, have 
I made an effort to remedy this dif- 
ficulty by enrolling in a speech class? 

11. Do I suffer from frequent loss 
of voice? 

Often, the teacher who would nev- 
er take a beauty prize is deservedly 
popular with her pupils because she 
allows her voice to express her glow- 
ing inner personality. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS! _ . 


Loose cash is dangerous and old fashioned. So, if you're 
going anywhere—to Canada, Colombia, or just the next county, 
a neat little wallet of NCB Travelers Checks | 


will be your modern guardian angel. 


They can be turned into cash anywhere, any time of the day, 
any day of the year. They are readily spendable throughout 
the world, because they bear the name and prestige of America’s 


greatest World-Wide Bank. 


They are simplicity itself. You sign (*) the checks when 

you buy them... this makes them your personal, individual money. 
You countersign (**) them when you wish to spend them. 
Meanwhile, your dollars are safe and you get a prompt refund 


if your NCB Travelers Checks are lost or stolen. 
Denominationsjof $10, $20, $50 and $100 ... cost only 75¢ per $100. 


buy them at your bank 


3 nn 


2K | 


NCB travelers checks... safe, spendable everywherel 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NATIONAL TRAILWaYys Bus SysTEM 


PLEASURE 
PLANNED 
VACATION TOURS 


—“, 


Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
“Scenery Level” . 


National Parks, West—East « Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast « New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds+Texas 
Historic Southeast « Southwest 
Washington, D.C. » Mexico + Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 


Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 
include transportation, fine hotels 
and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any 
day you like—follow a regular itin- 
erary or arrange stopovers to suit 


you. Travel by yourself or with 
your own small group. There’s no 
better way of seeing America. Mail 
coupon for complete details. 


FUN. ADVENTURE... ROMANCE ! 


Exciting days, romantic nights, 
watching America’s’ spectacular 
beauty ...her mountains, beaches 
and famous cities, while enjoying 
the friendly atmosphere and com- 
fortable accommodations aboard a 
big Trailways luxury liner. For 
good times, good friends and grand 
memories, take a Pleasure-Planned 
Tour. It’s low cost...easy on the 
budget ...shows you more... takes 
you farther...gives you extra 
spending money. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


TRAILWAYS 


Dept, I-6, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Please send me free folder of tours as checked: 
Gulf Coast O California Great Smokies 0 
National Parks Southwest Mexico 0 
Ozarks] Colorado Rockies Historic East 0 
Northwest 0 Virginia Carolinas) Florida 
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A Co-operative Mural 


(Continued from page 43) 


drawing cows. They had difficulty 
in making a cow’s head so that it 
didn’t look like a horse’s head. The 
teacher showed them how to make it 
thicker. Some of the distant cows 
can be seen between the branches of 
the trees. The beautiful blue sky 
with white clouds cannot be distin- 
guished in the picture. If you look 
hard you will see many sheep on the 
hill back of the barn. _ Notice that 
the fence around the cows is different 
from the fence around the sheep. 

When the janitor came in, he said, 
“Tt looks so real.” That pleased the 
children. They will paint blades of 
yellow-green grass in the pasture and 
darker green grass near the road. The 
mural will then be finished. 

The co-operation needed to com- 
plete a project like this is one of the 
most important experiences in chil- 
dren’s school life. 


Fernando the Clown 
(Continued from page 19) 


He walked on, and soon found that 
he was staring at another homemade 
poster—this one featuring a curious 
animal. “Must be some circus,” he 
commented to himself. “In all my 
trouping I’ve never seen an animal 
like that. A gookus? Well, that’s as 
good a name as any. Timmy’s yard 
can’t be far now,” he added. 

And it wasn’t. “Get your tickets 
here! Get your tickets here!” called 
a youthful ringmaster dressed in his 
dad’s high hat and Prince Albert coat. 
“See the big show inside!” he was 
shouting to the eager children crowd- 
ing around the box on which he was 
standing. “It’s stupendous, colossal, 
magnificent!” he added, as he caught 
sight of Fernando. Here was a real 
prospect, a chance to sell a reserved 
seat. 

The crowd looked curiously at this 
stranger, and then parted to let him 
through. | 

“How many?” asked the ringmaster 
in a businesslike manner, although 
Fernando was obviously alone. 

Fernando counted the children. 
“Eight,” he said, laying down a two- 
dollar bill, “and give them all re- 
served seats.” 


“Gee, Mister, that’s swell of you!” 


exclaimed the ringmaster. “Maybe 
we ll get to the show after all.” 

“What show?” asked Fernando. 

“To the circus, of course,” an- 
swered the boy. 

“Why, I thought it was here,” 
said Fernando. 

“Say, Mister, don’t you know the 
real circus is in town? Haven’t you 
seen the posters everywhere?” 

“Why-er-yes—” began Fernando. 

“That’s why we're having this cir- 
cus—to get money to go to the Big 
Show.” 


Just then a little girl in a fluffy © 


pink dress came running out from 
the yard. “Timmy,” she wailed to the 
ringmaster, “we're all ready and Larry 
hasn’t come!” 

“Hasn't come!” Timmy exclaimed. 
“Why, he promised he’d be here!” 

““What’ll we do?” asked the little 
girl desperately. “Bob and Joe won’t 
go on unless we have a clown for 
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them. And their gookus ‘is the best 
thing in the show.” i 
The children were suddenly aware 
of Fernando, and they put their heads 
together and conversed in low tones. 
Fernando stepped up to Timmy. 
“What's the matter? Anything I can 
do for you?” 
“Gee, Mister, if only you were a 
clown—” began Timmy. He sighed. 
“T could try,” said Fernando, un- 


- expectedly, 


“Thanks, Mister,” said Timmy po- 
litely, “but I guess you wouldn’t do.” 

“Why don’t you let him try, 
Timmy?” suggested the Fairy. 

“We can’t take a chance on him,” 
Timmy whispered to her. “Larry was 
so good.” 

“The show will be spoiled if the 
gookus won’t go on,” said the Fairy. 
“Oh, Timmy, give him a chance.” 

“Well—” began Timmy reluctant- 
ly. Then he heard the audience clam- 
oring for the show to begin. “Get 
him that costume in the basement, 
the black and orange one. It should 
fit him.” 

In no time at all Fernando was 
dressed, and Timmy was giving him 
his final instructions. “You just ca- 
per around and act funny,” he said. 
“You’ve seen clowns in the circus, 
haven’t you?” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Fernando. 

“Do the best you can,” added 
Timmy kindly. “Say, what’s your 
name?” he asked, turning back as he 
ran to take his place in the ring 
marked off in the middle of the yard. 

“Call me Chesty,” Fernando said. 

“Chesty, the sensation of the cir- 
cus!” announced Timmy loudly with 
a flourish of his whip. “The greatest 
clown in a hundred years!” 

In capered Fernando, followed. by 
the fairy, who was leading a lumber- 
ing elephant. and her baby. The 
clown stopped, and over went the 
elephant. The baby ran off—on two 
legs instead of four—and the fairy 
ran after it. 

The audience was only mildly in- 
terested. Fernando would have to do 
a lot better than that, he knew. So 
he started mincing around the ring. 
Then he tripped and rolled over. Be- 
fore he could get to his feet, in came 
a big gorilla! He jumped up quickly 
and began to spar with the animal. 
Ah, that was better! The crowd was 
beginning to warm up. 

Then in came the fairy again, lead- 
ing the strangest animal anyone ever 
did see. It had the head of a lion and 
the body of a zebra, and it was 
switching a horse’s tail back and 
forth, back and forth. 

Fernando pretended to be afraid. 
He ran from one side of the ring to 
the other, but wherever he went, the 
comical gookus followed him awk- 
wardly. Fernando wept and wailed 
and moaned and appealed to the audi- 
ence to save him. By now he was 
really having a good time. At last 
he pretended to conquer his fear of 
the gookus, and ventured to pat its 
head. When he finally led it out of 
the ring, the audience roared with de- 
light. | 

“Say, he’s good!” cried the chil- 
dren. “Who is he?” ‘They clapped 
and clapped, and again and again the 
gookus and Fernando took a bow. 

The strong man, the tightrope 
walker, the trapeze performer, and 


others who followed found the audi- 
ence enthusiastic, after having been 
put in the mood by the clown and the 
gookus. 

Finally the Adam, Hindpaw, Barn- 
door, and Bale o’ Hay Circus was 
over, and the performers gathered 
around Timmy, who was counting 
the money. “There isn’t enough,” 
he said at last—not for the ten of us.” 

“Well,” said the gorilla helpfully, 
“why can’t some of us go? You did 
an awful lot of work besides letting 
us use your yard, Timmy. Bob and 
Joe ought to go because the gookus 
was the funniest. And Chesty here 
was mighty good to help us. We 
couldn’t have had a show if he hadn’t 
come along.” 

At the word show Fernando hur- 
riedly took his watch from his pocket, 
and glanced at it. He gasped. It was 
almost: time for the performance, and 
he had forgotten it completely. 

“Come on,” he said, grasping the 
Fairy’s hand. “We'll all go. But 
we'll have to hurry.” 

“We haven’t enough money,” ob- 
jected Timmy. 

“Never mind that.” 

And off they went down the street 
pell-mell. 

“Chesty!” cried Timmy suddenly. 
“That suit— What’ll people think? 
You look just like a clown!” : 

“Good!” Fernando laughed. “I feel 
just like one, too!” 


The Foolish Chick 


(Continued from page 18) 


the chickens. “My,” she said, “that 
old red rooster looks big and fat. 
I'll take him to market.” 

At first Cockie-Do was very lone- 
ly. And then he heard about the 
crowing contest for all the spring 
chicks, and in his excitement he for- 
got about Rooster-Pooster. 

When all the chicks lined up to do 
their crowing, Cockie-Do went too. 
He was sure that none of them could 
crow as fine and loud as he, even 
though he hadn’t practiced since 
Rooster-Pooster went away. | 

At last his turn came. He opened 
his mouth and flapped his wings as 
Rooster-Pooster had taught him to 
do. But not one sound came out. 
No, not even one little peep. 

All the chickens shook their combs 
and some even cackled. The old black 
rooster, who was the judge, turned to 
Mother Hen. “What’s the matter 
with this chick? Didn’t you feed 
him? Why wasn’t he taught to crow 
with the others?” 

Mother Hen flapped her wings sad- 
ly. “Alas, he would do nothing ‘but 
run away. He would never be still 
long enough to eat or learn to crow.” 

The old black rooster nodded his 
head. ‘“‘Well, it’s too bad. The other 
chicks are strong enough to come and 
sit on the roost with the rest of us. 
But Cockie-Do will have to stay a few 
more weeks under your feathers. 
Maybe you can fatten him and he'll 
get strong enough to crow.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mother Hen. 
“Tm sure he won’t run away any 
more.” | 

And Cockie-Do was sure, too, for 
now he realized that Rooster-Pooster 
had been playing a joke on him all 
the time. 


The United Nations at Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


1. The committee will consider 
written statements of fact from any 
of the applicant states, or from any 
member of the United Nations, bear- 
ing on the applications which the 
committee has been instructed to ex- 
amine. 

2. The committee considers it has 
a right to ask information from the 
governments of member states or ap- 
plicants having a bearing upon the 
applications for membership in the 
United Nations before the Security 
Council. 

I have the honor to bring these res- 
olutions to the Security Council. 

THIRD TRANSLATOR—This is trans- 
lated from English into French. 

DR. LANGE—I would ask if the Se- 
curity Council desires any further in- 
formation from the chairman of the 
Committee on Memberships? I take 
it there are no requests for supple- 
mentary information, and I therefore 
declare the discussion open. 

(Mr. Gromyko indicates, by raising 
his hand, that he has something to 
Say.) 

DR. LANGE—I recognize the dele- 
gate from the Soviet Union. 

MR. GROMYKO—I wish to make an 
observation on the speaker’s report. I 
venture to express doubt as to whether 
the committee should apply directly 
to the states who have made applica- 
tion for membership or to other states, 
members of the United Nations, for 
additional information, ‘The purpose 
of this committee is to examine the 
material which the Security Council, 
as the constitutional organ, has at its 
disposal. It seems to me that in its 
committee meetings the committee 
went a little further than it was em- 
powered to do and itself decided its 
own rights and functions with regard 
to the examination of applicants for 
membership. I repeat that in my 
opinion only the Security Council, the 
constitutional organ of the United 
Nations, has the right to apply di- 
rectly to states for additional infor- 
mation regarding applications for 
membership in the United Nations. 
I have no further observations to 
make for the time being on this re- 
port. 

SECOND TRANSLATOR—I'l] translate 
this into French. 

FIRST: TRANSLATOR—I shall trans- 
late this into English. 

(Mr. Johnson of the United States 
indicates he wishes to speak.) 

DR. LANGE—I recognize the dele- 
gate from the United States. 

MR, JOHNSON—I feel that the 
Committee on Memberships which the 
Security Council has appointed has 
power to take the decision embodied 
in these resolutions. It was agreed by 
this body that the Secretary General 
should be instructed to request the 
governments of all applicant states 
to make representatives available in 
New York to answer any questions 


“ which the committee might want to 


ask, 


THIRD TRANSLATOR—TI shall trans-' 


late this into French. 

DR. LANGE—I recognize the dele- 
gate from China. 

DR. QUO TAI-CHI—As I see it, there 
are two sides, two aspects. ‘There is 


the first—the legal side. Probably 


there is something to be said for the 
point of view put forward by the rep- 
resentative from the Soviet Union. 
It is possible that the committee may 
have exceeded its power stated in 
terms of reference. On the other 
hand, the two resolutions seem to be 
quite reasonable and will facilitate the 
work of the committee. Therefore, 
whatever the legal side, I see no ob- 
jection to transacting the business 
direct. 

THIRD TRANSLATOR—I shall trans- 
late this into French. 

DR. LANGE—I recognize the dele- 
gate from Australia. | 
' MR, HASLUCK——We have seen cir- 
cumstances where the Security Coun- 
cil has been jealous of other-organs of 
the United Nations but did not expect 
to see an occasion where the Security 
Council would become jealous of or- 
gans it had itself created. 

THIRD TRANSLATOR—lI shall trans- 
late this into French. 

DR, LANGE—I recognize the dele- 
gate from France. 


MR. PARODI—If the Committee on: 


Memberships wishes to undertake a 
serious study and report back to the 
Security Council, it must of necessity 
first study the problem which it has 
been asked to deal with. It follows 
that the committee must examine all 
the material at its disposal and obtain 
all other information necessary and 
available. I should like to add that 
as the General Assembly of the United 
Nations is the final authority on all 
applications. for admission, it will al- 
ways have the constitutional power 
to hear objections which any state, 
whether or not a member of the Se- 
curity Council, wishes to raise. 

THIRD TRANSLATOR—I shall trans- 
late this into English. 

DR, LANGE—Since there is no for- 
mal protest, I suggest that the com- 
mittee be asked to take account of the 
discussions which have just taken 
place here and to act circumspectly 
and diligently, and let us have a report 
within a time limit prescribed by us. 
If there is no opposition to this pro- 
posal, I shall assume that its adopted. 

THIRD TRANSLATOR—This is trans- 
lated into French. 

DR. LANGE—I recognize the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union. 

MR. GROMYKO—I do not insist on a 
vote, but I maintain my opinion on 
this matter; but I do accept your pro- 
posal, | 

SECOND TRANSLATOR—This is the 
translation from Russian into French. 

FIRST TRANSLATOR—lI shall trans- 
late this into English. 

DR. LANGE—I thank the delegate 
from the Soviet Union for his state- 
ment. ‘The Committee on Member- 
ships is therefore entitled to take note 
of any information submitted to it by 
the governments of applicant states 
or any member of the United Nations. 

In view of the late hour, I propose 
we adjourn until tomorrow at three 
o'clock. 

COMMENTATOR—After examining 
the applications from the eight coun- 
tries that desired membership in the 
United Nations, and after consider- 
able discussion extending through 
many meetings, three nations only 

(Continued on page 76) 


YOR 
you can “Go Abroad” 


this summer! | 


This delightfully “foreign” island is within only 314 hours by 


air from the American mainland, or a cool and restful sea trip 


of several days... You will be enchanted with Jamaica’s 
exotic tropical beauty in a British colonial setting... 
Because of its mild and equable year-’round climate, the 
island is almost entirely free from rain, especially in summer. 
Cooling trade-winds caress the white-sand beaches on the 
blue-green Caribbean. The nights are cool at sea level and 
in the mountain resorts ... All outdoor sports are enjoyed 
at their best, all year... And the cost of a Jamaica vacation 
is probably less than you may have imagined. 


Moderate American-plan rates all year. U. S. citizens need 
no passports. Consult your travel agent, or Pan American World 
Airways, Royal Dutch Airlines, Alcoa Steamship Co.. or 

Seaway S.S. Line. | 
4 


JAMAICA 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


“The World’s Most Beautiful Island” 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
| 247 Park Avenue, New York 17 


Jamaica’s mild and equable climate permits 
ideal enjoyment of sea bathing and all 
other water sports, every day of the year. 


) The grandeur of Jamaica’s Blue Moun- 

tains, rising to over seven thousand 

feet from tropical valleys, is a never-to- 
be-forgotten thrill for every visitor. 
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679 ORLEANS STREET — CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
330 W. 42nd STREET— NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
.4368 DIST. BLVD. —- LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE for TEACHERS 


LOANS ¢ MAIL 


L. C. Denison, la.—‘**Thanks to 
Mutual Loan Co., you made it 
possible for me to further my 


education by lending me 


money.” 


B. M. Claremore, Okla.—‘‘I 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money before school starts.” 


A. I. S. Fairbury, Nebr.— “If 
I shall ever need financial help 
again, the Mutual Loan Co. 
will be my preference.” 


G. W. Compton, Cal.—‘‘We en- 
joyed our dealings with you 
folks very much and thought 
you were very fair in every 
way.” 

= 
H. J. F. Shreveport, La.—‘‘T 


will not hesitate to recommend 
your firm to my friends.” 
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On your signaluee only! 


AS PRIVATE AS A PERSONAL LETTER 
LOW RATES... QUICK SERVICE 


When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 
comfort to know there’s.a friendly, understand- 
ing organization ready to mail the money to you by fast- 
est train or air mail. Mutual Loan Co. has specialized in 
helping teachers for over 41 years. Our confidential 
“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you to 
geet Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Only. 
No security is required. No co-signers or witnesses 
needed. Relatives, school authorities or associates never 
consulted. 


From $30 to $300 CASH---15 Months to Pay 


You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request Form 
in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it in. 
The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interest 
rate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You can 
have up to 15 months to pay with no principal payments 
during the 8 summer months of vacation. You pay inter- 
est only for the actual time you use the money. 


Get full details at once. Fill in 
coupon below and send it today 
—no obligation. 


eh MUTUAL LOAN CO.“-~“ 
oo | oo Attention JUNE ALLEN j 
YJ / \ \ Door 20, Frances Bidg., Sioux City 2, la. i 
Without obligation, send me details on Teach- | 
ers Confidential LOANS BY MAIL service. 

| 
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The Purchase of Manhattan 


(Continued from page 50). 


GOODWIFE BREVOORT—Because the 
Indians don’t understand money. In- 
stead of buying, they trade goods for 
other goods which they like better. 
We call that barter. 

ANTON—Here come three Indian 
chiefs, Mother. 

WILHELMINA—And here comes 
Governor Minuit, with Mynheer Van 
Sicklen. 

(Enter Indian Chiefs from left. 
Enter Governor Minuit and Mynbheer 
Van Sicklen from right. As _ the 
governor nears Goodwife Brevoort 
and the two children, they curtsy 
and say, “Your Excellency!” Other 
Indians and Colonists enter, All ex- 
change bows.) 

MINUIT—Good day, and welcome, 
Chiefs of the Wappingers. (Shakes 
hands with each.) 1 have an impor- 
tant message for you. We Dutchmen 
want to be friendly to the red men 
always. We do not wish to live on 
your land without paying for it. Will 
you sell us Manhattan Island? 

(The Indian Chiefs confer in whis- 
pers and make signs that they don’t 
understand Minuit.) 

FIRST CHIEF—No understand. 

MINUIT—The white men want a 
camping ground, 

SECOND CHIEF—White man _ has 
camping ground. Thirty wigwams 
white man has built. | 

MINUIT—We want to pay you for 
this island on which we have built 
our homes. 

(The Indians confer again and 
show that they don’t understand.) 

THIRD CHIEF—No understand talk: 
“Pay for land.” 

MINUIT—What does red man do 
when he wants more land? 

FIRST CHIEF—Big war! 
Tribe that wins gets land. 

MINUIT—Do you want white men 
to fight red men to get land? 

SECOND CHIEF—No! Red men let 
white man and his children live here. 
Red man love white man. 

MINUIT—That is good. But Chiefs’ 
sons might not love white men’s sons. 
We want to give you presents so that 
this camping ground will be white 
man’s alwWhys. 

(Indians again confer in whispers.) 

THIRD CHIEF—Red men like to see 
presents. 

MINUIT—Van_ Sicklen, Brevoort, 
show the great chiefs what we shall 
give them for New Amsterdam. 

VAN SICKLEN (faking a knife, a 
kettle, and a hatchet, and giving one 
to each Indian Chief )—This will cut 
meat for you. This you can cook in. 
This will chop wood. 

(Ad first, Indians like them, but 
then decide that it is not enough, and 
look for more.) 

BrEvoort (brings little bells and 
rings them, and holds up blue glass 
beads)—Pretty beads for squaw! 
Jingling bells for papoose! 

VAN sICKLEN—See this blanket! 
Keep red man warm. Pretty cloth 
for squaw to make dress. 

(Indians confer excitedly.) 

(Brevoort goes out to get more 
beads and trinkets. While he is gone, 
the Indians play delightedly with the 
bells and knives and so on.) 

BREVOORT (returning)—Here are 
the other things. 


Big fight! 


MINUIT (as he unrolls the deed)— 
Now, my friends, you will take this 
crayon and mark an X like this on 
the deed I have here, and then the 
land will be the white man’s camping 
ground for all time, for all moons. 
(Hands crayon to each Indian in 
turn, who makes his mark.) And in 
the name of the Dutch West India 
Company I shall put the signature of 
Peter Minuit to the deed for Man- 
hattan Island, which we call New 
Amsterdam. (He signs his name, 
rolls up the deed, and offers his hand 
to each Indian.) Many thanks to 
you, brave chiefs. May the white 
man always be your friend. 

(The Indians shake hands and hap- 
pily pick up their new possessions, 
and go off, admiring them aloud.) 

MINUIT—Van Sicklen, did you take 
account of the value of the goods we 
gave in exchange for New Amster- 
dam? 

VAN sICKLEN—I did, Your Excel- 
lency. It was sixty guilders. 

MINUIT—Good. I hope it will 
prove worth it. 

BREVOORT—Sixty guilders? For an 
island in the wilderness, three thou- 
sand miles from home? 

GOODWIFE BREVOORT—New Ams- 
terdam is not three thousand miles 
from home, my good husband. It is 
home—beautiful, clean, and free. It 
will belong to our children, and to 
their children, and may some day be- 
come a great city—perhaps as large 
as old Amsterdam. 

ALL (cheering)—Hurrah for New 
Amsterdam in the land of freedom! 

MINUIT—May God bless it, and 
bless our deed this day. 


Finger Painting 


(Continued from page 36) 


be bought at ten-cent stores. and is 
cheaper than finger-painting paper. 
The paper must be smooth, 

4. Wet the paper by dipping it into 
water. It must be wet on both sides. 

§. Place the wet paper on the desk. 
Make sure the smooth side is on: top. 
Lift the corners and quickly smooth 
out the wrinkles with the hands. 

6. Take a lump of finger paint and 
smear it on the paper. 

7. When the painting is finished, 
lift it from the desk and spread it on 
a newspaper on the floor to dry. 

8. When the paintings are all dry, 
pile them on top of one another and 
weight them down with large books. 
In an hour they will be flattened out. 

9. Pin up some of the results. 
Mount them on white paper. It is 
important that they be hung so that 
children can see them from a distance. 
They learn from observing one an- 
other’s work. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Here is a recipe for 
finger paint. Dissolve twelve table- 
spoonfuls of laundry starch in a very 
little warm water to make a smooth 
paste. Add to this two quarts of boil- 
ing water, and stir until the mixture be- 
gins to thicken. Be sure it is smooth, 
not lumpy. Add a drop of oil of cloves, 
if you wish to keep the paint for sev- 
eral days. When the starch has cooled, 
stir in powder paint or tempera paint of 
any color desired. The finger paint can 
be put into jars to keep, but it is better 
to make fresh paint for each art lesson 
or period. Another recipe calls for mix- 
ing a little tempera paint with paste. 
This is easier, and makes a smoother 
product than starch, but it is more 
expensive. Some _ school-supply . houses 
have finger paint packaged in powder 
form, all ready to mix with water. 


eT 


Secret of the Night 


(Continued from page 19) 


said Sly Foot. “I heard the shriek; 
then a thud. I looked outside, but I 
couldn’t see a thing. So, I hurried 
out to investigate. But these tracks 
were all I could see.” | 

“Very strange,” declared Blinkie, 
“very strange.” ‘Then he said in an 
altered tone, “Sly Foot, you scurry 
through the woods and see whether 
you can find any more tracks like 
these. I must be alone to think. It 
might take a bit of figuring to solve 
this mystery.” 

Sly Foot disappeared into the shad- 
ows. Then Blinkie did some figuring. 
“An animal who can shriek like that 
can’t be very small,” he decided. 
“On the other hand, he probably 
isn’t a giant. By the looks of these 
tracks, he must be about twice the 
size of Sly Foot.” 

After coming to these conclusions, 
Blinkie closed his eyes tightly and did 
some deep thinking. Presently, he 
opened them wide, for just like that, 
Blinkie solved the mystery. He knew, 
without a doubt, the identity of the 
stranger. “Why didn’t I think of it 
before?” he wondered. “But it won’t 
do to let the woods animals know of 
this,” he decided sagely. “It might 
lead to a disturbance.” So he leaned 
over sideways, used his wing for a 
brush, and carefully erased the tell- 
tale tracks. “I can count on Sly Foot 
to keep the happenings of this night 
quiet,” he was thinking. You see, 
Sly Foot had worked with Blinkie in 
solving more than one mystery of the 
woods. 

“Now I must do away with that 
other clue, the bit of fur,” Blinkie de- 
cided. Up the tree he zoomed. He 
grasped the soft clue, and hid it in an 
abandaned wren’s nest. He chuckled 
when he hid it, for he was thinking, 
“I have warned Nimble many times 
about his late snacks. When he can’t 
find this fur, he will think that he 
had a nightmare.” 

With all the evidence destroyed, 


’ Blinkie went about the business of 


finding the stranger. He sat very 
quietly on a low branch of the sugar 
pine and peered carefully into the 


_ shadows of a huge oak tree close by. 


Soon he discovered what he was look- 
ing for. Like a dart, he flew into the 
other tree and settled down close to a 
creature huddled up like a ball. 

“Don’t be afraid, stranger,” whis- 
pered Blinkie. “I’m your friend. I 
know that you are lost. I will help 
you find your way home.” 

“How do you know where my 
home is?” asked the stranger. 

“T am the night watchman of the 
woods,” Blinkie declared proudly. “TI 
discovered you and your friends on 
the outskirts of the woods when I was 
on a routine flight.” 

“Then you really can help me find 
my way back,” said the stranger. 

“T will be glad to, for two reasons,” 
declared Blinkie. “First, I am always 
glad to help anyone in distress. Sec- 
ond, I wouldn’t want the other woods 


-animals to know that you and your 


friends live close by. I am sure they 
would be uneasy. Before we start, 
tell me why you screamed.” 

“Tt was like this,” the stranger in- 
formed him. “When I hopped into 
that tree over there, a hundred nee- 


dles jabbed me. 
slipped through.” 

“I can see that you aren't familiar 
with pine trees,” said Blinkie with un- 
derstanding. “That explains that. 
And after you fell out of the pine 
tree, you leaped into this tree. That 
explains the one set of tracks.” Sat- 
isfied, he added, ““Come, follow me.” 

They traveled to the outskirts of 
the woods. Blinkie nodded in the di- 
rection of the stranger’s home. “That 
is the oddest barn I have ever’ seen,”’ 
he declared. “And the farm animals 
in it are the strangest that I have ever 
known.” 

“That isn’t a barn,” said the stran- 
ger. “It’s a tent. And. we aren't 
farm animals, We are circus animals.” 

“Well,” said Blinkie, “every day I 
learn something new. Stranger,” he 
added, “before we part, I’d like to 
know your name.” 

“IT am Swing High, the monkey,” 
said the stranger, as he scampered off 
toward the tent. “Much obliged for 
your help,” he called back. 

Blinkie flew swiftly and silently 
back to the woods. Shadows played 
on his feathers as once more he sat 
on his perch by the hole in the hollow 
tree. 

“Hmmm,” he sighed contentedly, 
as he listened to the usual sounds of 
the night. “AIlI’s well.” 
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Keys -to Tests 
(Continued from pages 30-31) 


THE FLAG OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
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WATERWAYS OF THE WORLD 
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THINGS THAT PEOPLE EAT 


I. pumpkins, watermelons, cucumbers, 
muskmelons, grapes 


HM. 2.6 3. € 98: * ee 
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1) AG. Ws a WS ae Fania dike We. Vil 
Scr Se hy Cod, Bee Ae 
IV. 1. logan 5. dew 9. blue 
2. straw 6. mul 10. cran 
3. black 7. rasp 
4. goose 8. elder 


V. beech, pecan, cashew, walnut, al- 
mond, hickory, pistachio 

VI. beet, yam, onion, parsnip, car- 
rot, radish, turnip, rutabaga, pea- 
nut, salsify : 


VII. Fresh water Salt water 
perch shad 
trout herring 

. . pickerel shrimp 
whitefish bluefish 
grayling lobster 

mackerel 
cod 

VIII. 1. fruit 5. fruit 9. fruit 

2. seed 6. root 10. bud 
3. bark 7. seed 
4. seed 8. seed 


THIS SUMMER — 


FLY THE Koya Kole TO ROMANCE 


Vacation Rates at 20% Reduction 


Round trip rate — May to 
September — 20% less than 
two one-way fares 


DAILY FLIGHTS... 


MIAMI TO 


—JAMAICA* 
NETH. W. I. 
VENEZUELA 


Pires connections at 
Jamaica for Port-au-Prince* 
and Ciudad Trujillo on Tues- 
days and Fridays. Direct con- 
nections at Curacao for 
Trinidad on Sundays and — 
Thursdays. Also connections 
for Costa Rica, Colombia and 
Surinam. 


*No passports required for Jamaica and Haiti. 


For full information see your local travel agent or KLM, 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 572 Fifth Ave. New York 19, 

LO 5-2000. Other KLM offices in Miami, Chicago, Holly: 
wood and Montreal. 


Royal Dutch Airlines 


To and from se Pacific Coast and Cali- 
fornia, take your travel thrills the 
Canadian Pacific way. See scenery you 
will never forget! From your front row 


' seat in comfortable Canadian Pacific 


trains, the snow-capped Canadian 
Rockies pass by in review. 


Glorious Banff—the luxurious Banff 
Springs Hotel—mountain lodges are on 
your way, opening June 6. Stop over for 


Canadian 
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WEST. INDIES DIVISION 


Travel Canadian Pact ane oatale 


golf, tennis, swimming, fishing, hiking, 
and trail riding. 

Enjoy quiet, efficient service, and the ° 
excellent food that are Canadian Pacific 
tradition. For you who demand and en- 
joy complete travel luxury—TRAVEL 
CANADIAN PACIFIC. 

Inquite about round-trip rail fares and 
Alaska trips from your local agent or at 
any Canadian Pacific office. 
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T. D. “SLATTERY 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED 


Oph « Gab 


RAILWAYS, Inc. 


BANK +AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying, insure 
your money against loss or theft. Backed by 
the resources of a five billion dollar bank. 
Sold by banks and travel agents everywhere. 


Issued by Bank of America N.T. & S.A., CALIFORNIA _ 


ONSURED BY THE FECERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London, England Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4 
REE RE BO AAI I UO PITRE RTPI NICER RENBEN SERIES OT PO CEN TOME ET 


wilderness expeditions . . . 
breath-taking mountain grandeur 
... Serene lake fishing . . 
hiking under pine-bough shaded 
tralls... friendly camp fire 
circles... rest under winking heavens. 


for itinerary and reservations write 


501 - ERE rane * 


‘Teachers, both grade and high school; who 
have studied grapho analysis during the — 
st fifteen years, say this knowledge 
beined them, saved time, gave them new ~ 
understanding of children and grown-ups. J: 
Many graduates have increased their In- J SI>S2: 
comes from part or full time practice as 
Personal Problem, Personality and Voca- 


tional Counselors. ‘Others use in Entertainment, Credit, ae 


soupel. Send for test lesson-examination, and 


pnt ea repre shone trrtuatasatsc rote abe teeta FREE, A. I. G. A. Inc., 107, Noel, Mo, 
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RELIEVED 
with the aid of 


NAUSEA 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER 
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Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 38-39) 


Look carefully at your color min- 
iatures from THE INsTRUCTOR for the 
entire school year. Then put them 
away, and mark each of the following 
statements T if it is true, or F if it is 
false. 

1. There are four people in the pic- 
ture “Dutch Courtyard with Pump.” 

2. Direr’s monogram appears in 
his painting, “The Squirrels.” 

3. Gilbert Stuart is famous for his 
portraits of George Washington. 

4. Lauren Ford shows us modern 
American people in her Christmas 
painting “Adoration.” 

§. In “The Flower Vendor,” Rivera 
makes the flowers more important 
than the vendor. 

6. The Mughal painters of India 
used clear, bright colors. 

7; Bingham’s painting shows Daniel 
Boone wearing a coonskin cap. 

8. Mme. Charpentier has 
hair. 

9. Benjamin West used too much 
dull brown in “Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians.” 

10. “Summer City” 
picture. 


black 


is a boating 


Party Dresses 
(Continued from page 18) 


they did all the morning. They be- 
came so interested that they didn’t 
even notice when the sun came out! 

After lunch, Grandmother sat with 
the girls on the big rock in the sun- 
niest spot and played dressmaker for 
them. She made each girl a lovely 
dress of wild lettuce leaves pinned 
in place with pine needles. 

“Eleanor, you look lovely!” said 
Jan, as she fastened a cluster of rho- 
dodendron blossoms on _ Eleanor’s 
shoulder. 

“You do too,” Eleanor said. 

Grandmother pinned blossoms on 
the cute little leaf caps she had made. 
“These are just like the ones I made 
when I was a little girl,” she told 
them. And they could see the fun of 
remembering in her eyes. 

While they had on their leaf dress- 
es, Grandmother took their real ones 
into the house to wash them. 


“Now, let’s be rain fairies,” Jan. 


suggested. So they ran down the 
path shaking raindrops from each rho- 
dodendron bush. 

When a scared wild rabbit darted 
out of the long grass, Jan shrieked, 
“Let’s catch it, Eleanor, to keep for 
a pet!” But the rabbit didn’t want 
to be caught! He ran on and on, far 
down the mountain, with the little 
girls in swift pursuit. 

“Maybe he'll lead us to the home of 
the bears where Goldilocks slept,” 
Eleanor panted. 

He did lead them to a house, but 
not to that of the three bears. At 
the edge of a big lawn, he darted 
off and jumped into a briar ditch. 

Over the lawn, everywhere, were 
children! They were all dressed up 
to look like children in storybooks. 

“We're at the party!” Jan jerked 
Eleanor’s arm and they tried to.run 
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fairies! 


away. But Mrs. Watson had caught 
sight of them and urged them to come 
back. 

All out of breath, Eleanor tried to 
explain, * ‘We’ re pretending we re rain 

1”? ‘ 

“What a lovely idea!” Mrs. Watson 

approved. “Perhaps you'll win a prize. 


Come right up with the others and let 


the judges look at you.” 

“These are the rain fairies,” she 
said, as she led Jan and Eleanor to 
three friendly-looking women who 
were judging the costumes. 

The little rain fairies were so. ex- 
cited to hear about a prize! . 

After the judges had talked togeth- 
er in whispers for a few moments the 
chairman spoke: “The judges consider 
the costumes of the rain fairies the 
most original. Since they are just 
alike, each girl will receive a prize.” 

Jan and Eleanor could hardly be- 
lieve what they heard! Why, they 
hadn’t even tried to win a prize! 

Then who should be standing there 
but Grandmother to share their joy! 
She was telling the women how she 
had made Jitterbug bring her down 
the mountain when she missed the 
girls. Jitterbug hadn’t spilled her 
either! Jan saw that Grandmother 
wasn't going to scold. 

“What is the prize? What is it?” 
the children all wanted to know. 

‘The merchants in town are giving 
the prizes: this year,” Mrs. Watson ex- 
plained. “The Brown Clothing Store 
has promised for the first prize a red- 
checked raincoat. Mr. Brown didn’t 
send it because he didn’t know what 
size to send, but you can both go to 
his store and be fitted. The commit- 
tee will arrange for the duplicate 
prize,” she explained to Grandmother. 

“When we go for the prize rain- 
coats we'll stop at the bus station and 
get your suitcases,’ Grandmother 
promised the girls. 

“It’s a lucky thing our suitcases 
didn’t come before,” Jan remarked, 
“or we might have worn our real 
party dresses and not won the prize.” 

“Just think, now we can have 
party dresses and red-checked rain- 
coats,” Eleanor reminded her. 


The Old Dominion 


(Continued from page 57) 


This being Easter Sunday, many of us 
attended church. 

The party was divided on the fol- 
owing morning, and each group was 
assigned a very gracious Virginia lady 
as hostess during the remainder of 
the tour. Ferrying from Norfolk to 
Old Point Comfort, we followed the 
James River to the Mariners’ Museum, 
with its large exhibit of nautical rel- 
ics, and then continued to Wailliams- 
burg. Williamsburg Lodge was our 
headquarters for a day and a night. 
Accompanied by a special host- 
ess, we visited the rebuilt Colonial 
Capitol. Here, in the room used by 
the House of Burgesses, Patrick 
Henry made his famous “Caesar- 
Brutus” speech. We visited also the 
restored Palace of the Royal Gover- 
nors, surrounded by beautiful lawns, 
and a third notable building, Raleigh 
Tavern. That evening, at the Lodge, 
we were entertained with a Koda- 
chrome movie, “One Day of Life in 
Eighteenth Century Williamsburg.” 


The next morning, out very early 
with my camera, I visited other land- 
marks. The one that most impressed 
me was old Bruton Parish Church, 
built in 1714-15 to-replace a small- 
er structure. 

Jamestown was our next destina- 
tion. Here there has been little res- 
toration as yet. The old square 
tower, with its loopholes once needed 
for defense, is now the entrance of a 
memorial church erected on the foun- 
dations of the original structure. 

In Richmond we saw the Capitol, 
the home of Edgar Allan Poe, and 
other buildings, and numerous stat- 
ues and monuments. It was in Old 
St. John’s Church, during the conven- 
tion held to deliberate on oppressive 
measures of the British, in enforc- 
ing collection of taxes, that Patrick 
Henry made the speech ending, “But 
as for me, give me liberty, or give 
me death!” 

Besides having been the capital of 
the Confederacy, Richmond is the 
third capital of Virginia. Jamestown 
and Williamsburg preceded it as the 
seat of government. 

After lunch at the William Byrd 
Hotel, we left for what proved to be 
one of our most enjoyable drives— 


‘over the Blue Ridge Mountains to 


Natural Bridge. Following dinner 
at the hotel, we walked down to the 
bridge for the evening pageant. Mu- 
sic and lighting helped to make this 
the most impressive feature of the 
whole trip. 

Driving up the Shenandoah Valley, 
famous for Sheridan’s Ride, we ar- 
rived at Luray Caverns at noon, had 
luncheon at the Mimslyn Hotel— 
loveliest of all our stopping places— 
and spent two hours in the remark- 
able caverns. Afterward, we followed 
the Skyline Drive .for miles, turning 
east to reach Charlottesville. As we 
entered the city, we passed the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, of which Thomas 
Jefferson was the “father.” The 
next morning we visited Monticello, 
Jefferson’s home, enjoying the spa- 
cious rooms and elegant furnishings, 
and marveling at the laborsaving de- 
vices invented by the owner. 

On our return toward the coast, 
we stopped again in Richmond, and 
in Williamsburg, where William and 
Mary College was visited, and we 
passed the Yorktown battlefield. At 
Norfolk, we again boarded the Chesa- 
peake Bay packet, thus ending our 
tour of historic Virginia. 


The United Nations 
at Work 


(Continued from page 73) 


were recommended for membership. 
These nations—Afghanistan, Iceland, 
and Sweden—were voted on by 
the General Assembly and admitted 
to membership in. November, 1946. 
Siam also was suggested by France 
and admitted to membership in De- 
cember. The General Assembly rec- 
ommended that the Security Council 
reconsider the names of the other 
applicants before the next General 
Assembly in September, 1947. 


Epitor1AL Note: Mrs. Iva. Gorton 
Sprague, 77 East Fifth Street, Corning, 
New York, is in constant touch with 
Security Council meetings, and Will, 


“upon request, supply teachers. with ad- 
ditional material for.use by their classes. 
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NEARBY WOVA SCOTIA 


CA NVALDCA 


welcomes you to a romantic Acadian Holiday in the picturesque Land of Evangeline. 


Overnight from Boston by the luxurious cruise steamer S.S. Yarmouth of EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES sailing 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday from Central Wharf, Boston . . . beginning May 29th. Take your car and drive 
one way. Complete maps and highway information available at all gas stations. Direct air, rail and bus service from 


the principal cities of U. S. and Canada. No passports required for U.S. citizens. Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
65 Broadway, New York City Offices in all principal cities 
American Express Travelers Cheques Protect Your Funds 
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Off. 


Go YEAR of Ful; 


ust a year ago the first printing of the postwar edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
was announced. 


Since that announcement, four large printings of that great edition have come from the 
press: each revised to record recent events, each improved, but a// with the remarkable, new 
and useful features which have created new standards in the school encyclopedia field. 


The fundamental features which originally distinguished Compton’s are still there, but, 
moving in quick step with educational trends, they have been strengthened and enriched. 


Eye-filling, fact-telling new features, color in profusion, ideally readable type, harmonious 
page design, beautiful illustrations, superb printing on especially processed English finish 
paper—all are the ingredients which have won for this edition of Compton’s the unqualified 

approval of discriminating buyers and judges of good books. 
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